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20th Century Touch Typewriting 


Trains Winners — 





Results of the 1932 state contests in typewriting show that pupils 
who were trained with 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


won as many first-place awards as pupils trained with all other 





textbooks combined. Many teachers attributed the success of | 
their pupils to the fact that the technique of 20TH CENTURY 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING emphasizes accuracy and correct habits. 


Speed and positive control are the natural results. 








Examine this popular text 
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mercial teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive 
discussion of problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession 
as a Whole. In view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publish- 


ing Company does not necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories 
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ENGLISH.... 


the most frequently used... . most 
frequently abused tool of the busi- 


ness man is motivated in.... 





BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By J. Walter Ross 
= 


There is only one type of English, and that is correct English. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH by Ross embodies an application of correct 
English. It is studied in terms of its everyday business use. The 
student is shown how the effective use of English grammar results 


in a dollars-and-cents return. 


A knowledge of technical rules is not sufficient. It is the applica- 
tion of these rules that is important. English can be taught effec- 
tively when it is presented in terms of the things that interest 
students. That is why BUSINESS ENGLISH by Ross is so popular. 
It is highly motivated—each assignment is accompanied by exercises 


which apply the rules and principles. 
™ 
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EDITORIAL 


Some Things to Think About in Modern Education 


In the natural order of things changes are constantly taking place. People 
change, life changes, business changes, modes of living change. Progress 
generally means change. Change, however, is not always progress. Every 
decade sees many changes in life and living and in society generally. 


There have been, perhaps, fewer changes in educational procedure than in 
any other element of society. We still cling desperately to the older traditions 
of education, notwithstanding the fact that nearly all other elements of life 
and business relationships have changed. Education for business has probably 
made more progress in keeping up with the change than the other fields of 
education have. 


The present economic situation has shown a great need for further changes 
in this field of education as weli. in all other fields. Youth, during his school 
life, can absorb only a certain amount of knowledge or training, so it becomes 
necessary, in order to inject the subjects needed by the changed conditions in 
our business and economic situation, to give less time and emphasis to some 
of the traditional subjects of the commercial curriculum and introduce other 
subjects needed to better meet the present situation. 


We can, I believe, without any very great loss, dispense with a foreign 
language requirement, algebra, geometry, and perhaps some others. The time 
given to these subjects could be used to very great advantage in the social 
studies, civics, economics, sociology, and a type of subject or information not 
yet defined, i. e., information and training that will help all pupils to use their 
leisure time to better advantage to themselves and to society. 


The modern trend in business and economic life shows a very great need 
for a new type of higher school of learning: College, Junior College, or Special 
School, call it what you like, but there is developing a need for a training of 
two or three years beyond the high school commercial course, and perhaps 
other courses too, to meet the needs of that ever increasing number of pupils 
in this field of education. The average high school pupil just about finds him- 
self at the end of his high school course; that is, he finds out what he thinks 
he wants to do, so the need for the new type of school, or expansion, or liberali- 
zation of the older type of college. 


The present economic situation has set before the world most vividly the 
necessity for a change in our whole scheme of public education so as to include 
information and instruction in the all-important subject of leisure. It seems 
to be the opinion of economists and leaders in the big things of the world, that 
with labor-saving machinery and methods of organization, the work of the 
world is being done more quickly and easily every day. It is believed by those 
who have made a study of the situation that in coming generations the day’s 
work will be done in three to five hours a day and in a five-day week, and that 
the rest of the worker’s time will be given to recreation, to travel, to study, and 
to the enjoyment of life generally. 


What effect is this excess of leisure going to have on society? How are people 
going to react to it? How are the young people, just out of school, going to 
employ this extra time? In self-indulgence, and pleasure, as they see it, or in 
that sounder and more satisfying pleasure of self-improvement and acquiring 
a knowledge of the finer things of life? 

This whole problem is an educational 


one, and our schools should recognize it K 4 m< WY > 
and include it as a school responsibility. caakatie™ endiid 

The ultimate goal is not more efficient 

machinery, but more efficient men and Director of Commercial Education 
women. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Types of Tests in Business Education 


By Paul A. Carlson 
State Teachers College 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


This is the third of a series of 
four articles on testing which 
Professor Carlson is writing for 
The Balance Sheet. 


SomE subjects in the commercial cur- 
riculum stress the development of motor skills; 
some subjects, general business information useful 
to everybody; some subjects, training in reason- 
ing and power to think clearly; some subjects, 
desirable habits, attitudes, and ideals; and some 
subjects, principles of good business management 
and business leadership. With such a wide range 
of purposes in business education, a comprehen- 
sive testing program covering all of the problems 
of business education requires a great variety of 
tests and the use of every known type of test 
construction and test technic.! 


The complex nature of measurement in busi- 
ness education is reflected in the following outline 
of types of tests classified from six different points 
of view. 


HOW TESTS MAY BE CLASSIFIED 


I. Tests may be classified according to purpose: 


. Prognostic or Aptitude Tests 

. General Intelligence Tests 

. Placement or Entrance Examinations 
. Inventory or Pretests 

. Assignment Tests or Study Guides 

. Diagnostic Tests 

. Instructional or Practice Tests 

. Achievement Tests 

. Survey Tests 
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II. Tests may be classified ac- 
cording to frequency of use: 
1. Daily Tests 
2. Unit Tests 
3. Periodic or Term Tests 
4. Final Examinations 


III. Tests may be classified ac- 
cording to method of admin- 
istration: 

1. Oral Tests 
2. Written Tests 


IV. Tests may be classified according to the test 
technic used: 


1. Traditional Tests: 
(a) Essay or Discussion Tests 
(b) Problem Tests 
(c) Practice Sets in Bookkeeping 
(d) Specimen Tests in Penmanship 
(e) Transcription Tests in Shorthand 
(f) Timed Copy Tests in Typewriting 


2. New-Type or Short-Answer Tests: 
(a) True-False or Right-Wrong Tests 
(b) Yes-No Tests 
(c) Multiple-Choice or Best Answer 
Tests 
(d) Matching Tests 
(e) Classification Tests 
(f) Identification Tests 
(g) Check List Tests 
(h) Simple Recall Tests 
(i) Completion Tests 
(j) Enumeration Tests 


V. Tests may be classified according to the care 
taken in test construction and availability of 
norms: 


1. Informal Classroom Tests 


2. Experimental Edition Tests 
3. Standardized Edition Tests 


VI. Tests may be classified according to respon- 


sibility of individual scorers: 


‘Within the last few years a great variety of tests have been developed and published in each of the many commercial subjects. 
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1. Subjective 
2. Objective 
Parts of the above outline have already been 
covered in the first article of this series which 
discussed “The Uses of Tests in Business Educa- 
tion’’.2 The discussion which follows is therefore 
limited to the test technics enumerated in Part 
IV of the outline. 


INADEQUACY OF SINGLE TESTS 


Too many teachers adopt one favorite form 
of testing (e. g., true-false tests) and attempt to 
cram all of their testing problems into this one 
mold. Each of the different test technics is ex- 
cellent for some phase of measurement in each 
subject. There is no evidence that there is any 
one best form of testing which may be used 
exclusively in all testing. No single type of test 
is ideal for every condition of measurement. 
Often it is necessary to employ many different 
test technics in a single test if several mental 
qualities are to be measured. Never should all of 
the subject matter be distorted to fit any one 
particular test technic. 


TRADITIONAL TESTS 


Nowadays all tests and examinations are 
described as (1) traditional or (2) new-type. The 
term traditional tests in general education is ap- 
plied to all essay or discussion tests and examina- 
tions “‘in which pupils are asked to discuss, ex- 
plain, describe, summarize, or do something else 
which requires the writing of sentences, para- 
graphs, or longer units.’”* In business education 
we must include also as traditional tests: practice 
sets in bookkeeping, specimen tests in penman- 
ship, transcription tests in shorthand, and timed 
copy tests in typewriting. 

The term new-type tests or objective tests is 
applied to all tests or examinations in which 
pupils’ responses are very short, “being check 
marks, underlinings, crosses, figures, single words, 
or other responses which require a minimum of 
writing.’”¢ 

Professor C. W. Odell “believes most em- 
phatically that a complete testing program of 
any teacher should include some use of both 
kinds” (traditional and new-type tests).§ 


Advantages of Discussion Tests 


An excellent discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages claimed for the essay or discussion 
examination is given by Professor Odell in his 


*The Balance Sheet, Vol. XIII, No. 8, April, 1932, pages 285-287. 
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book on “Traditional Examinations and New- 
Type Tests.”¢ A summary of the advantages of 
the essay test compared with the short-answer 
test is as follows: 


1. The discussion test requires less mental effort 
from the teacher. Generally it consists of from 
five to ten questions. The teacher can select ten 
good discussion questions with much less mental 
effort than is required for a comparable number 
(usually 100) short-answer questions of the new- 
type form. This is especially true if the teacher 
has not had training or experience in the con- 
struction of new-type tests. (This objection is 
removed when the teacher procures printed 
tests.)? 


2. The discussion test 1s more quickly con- 
structed. It is shorter in content as indicated in 
the preceding paragraph. After it is prepared, it 
may be written on the blackboard. New-type 
tests have more content, take more time in prep- 
aration, and must be duplicated or mimeographed 
so that a copy may be placed in the hands of 
each student. (This objection is removed when 
the teacher procures printed tests.)® 


3. The discussion test is a better test of reasoning. 
It measures such mental activities as originality, 
initiative, organization, interpretation, analysis, 
discrimination, and judgment much better than 
the new-type tests. (This claim is disputed. If 
testing of reasoning is the chief characteristic of 
discussion tests, why is the use of “ponies” of so 
much help in writing them? And why such con- 
cern that the use of “ponies” is most flagrant 
cheating? If discussion tests really pay com- 
paratively little attention to factual memory 
and most attention to the measurement of other 
mental qualities why any concern about the few 
“facts” which a student is able to bring with 
him to class on his cuff, on a blotter, or on slips 
of paper, to help him do this “reasoning” effi- 
ciently. In most university circles there is the 
menace of the fraternity house collection of 
previous examination questions. All of these 
situations seem to indicate that the kind of 
reasoning which is tested by most traditional 
types of examinations is after all “canned reason- 
ing.” In actual practice, most discussion tests 
are memory tests—memory tests of the textbook 
discussion and the teacher’s interpretations. 


Thought Questions 


The form of a question does not determine 


*Odell, C. W., Traditional Examinations and New-Type Tests, page 22, The Century Company, 1928. 


‘Ibid, page 22. 
‘Ibid, page 175. 
"See footnote three. 


7 and *Most of the textbooks in each commercial subject have workbooks containing daily tests, instructional tests, unit tests and 


periodic tests in the new-type test form. 
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whether the question is a “thought question” or 
a “memory question.” Neither does the length 
of the answer determine it. Every question is a 
“thought question” to the person who has never 
had that question presented to him before. Each 
time the question is repeated it becomes more 
and more a “memory question.” For example, 
some years ago the following question was given 
by an eminent psychologist as one of demon- 
strated high validity in an ingenuity test: “For 
a particular recipe a woman needs exactly seven 
quarts of water and must make use of a three 
quart pail and a five. quart pail in doing the 
measuring. What should she do?” If you have 
never seen or heard this question before, or one 
similar to it, it constitutes for you a very good 
“thought question.” If you can solve it quickly, 
you possess more than average ingenuity. How- 
ever, if you have solved this problem before it is 
no longer for you a “thought question.” And 
each time you recall your previous solution it 
becomes more and more a “memory question.” 
Or, if you have had some other person explain 
the solution to you, each time you get this ques- 
tion it is a test of your memory rather than of 
your reasoning. 

In business arithmetic we may give the fol- 
lowing problem: “A bottle and a cork cost $1.05. 
The bottle costs $1.00 more than the cork. How 
much does the cork cost?” If you have never had 
this problem and question before, the question is 
a “thought question.” Most persons respond: 
“Five cents.” If you do too, you have done very 
little thinking. At any rate you have done the 
wrong kind of thinking. And if the solution is 
explained to you, the next time you get this 
question, it is not a thought question at all; it 
has become a memory question. 

Many loose statements are made: by many 
teachers with reference to “thought questions.” 
Most of the “give the reasons for” questions, the 
“explain,” the “discuss,” and the “tell why” 
questions asked in school call for “answers” 
given in the textbook or for explanations given 
by the teacher in previous recitations. The con- 
tention that discussion (essay) tests measure 
reasoning and short-answer (objective) tests 
measure factual information is a spurious dis- 
tinction. 


Disadvantages of Discussion Tests 


The chief objection to the use of written dis- 
cussions aS a measurement device, in other 
words as tests, is the unreliability of the marks 
assigned by the person correcting such test 
papers. This leads to dissatisfaction among 
students. Oral and written discussions should be 
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used in the éraining program. The work of stu- 
dents may be corrected without being graded. 
There are other forms of motivation which may 
be used. And we may use tests to measure the 
results of this training. 

Other disadvantages in the use of discussion 
tests are as follows: A great amount of time is 
needed in writing if a generous amount of subject 
matter is to be covered. If very few questions 
are asked, the test is not fair to all students. If 
an effort is made to grade essay tests the process 
is long and tedious. The least dissatisfaction with 
the assigned grades occurs only if all of the 
grading is done by one person. It is impossible 
to have discussion tests graded by an exchange 
of papers in class. The grading of essay tests is 
a tiresome chore, dodged by most teachers. The 
number of tests given when discussion tests 
are used, is not governed by the needs of the 
class but entirely by the time which the teacher 
is willing to devote to the correction of papers. 
Oral testing is the traditional subterfuge. 


Problem Tests 


Problem tests are a traditional form of testing 
in bookkeeping and in business arithmetic. If 
each solution is graded as either perfect or zero, 
problem tests are objective tests. Then if the 
whole test is one long problem, all grades are 
either 100% or 0%. But a scale which jumps 
from 100 to 0, without any gradations, is alto- 
gether too coarse for the measurement of human 
conduct. 

A long problem test may be desirable in an 
employment office as a test to select one or two 
people from among many candidates. A long 
problem test may be satisfactory if used only at 
the end of the race. But while learning is taking 
place, while the training program is still on, a 
test which has but two ratings, perfection and 
failure, is discouraging to most of those who 
take it. 

Some teachers who are aware of the undesir- 
able effects of a single long problem test, substi- 
tute a series of short problems. Others use the 
new-type problem tests. 


New-Type Problem Tests 


Some of the new-type tests now used in book- 
keeping instruction are “modified problem” 
tests. These tests contain the regular and usual 
problems in bookkeeping and accounting with 
the arithmetic “dehydrated.” 

For example, a favorite problem test in book- 
keeping of the traditional type is “given a trial 
balance and notations, prepare a complete work - 


*This has been discussed briefly in the first article of this series which was published in the April, 1932, issue of The Balance Sheet. 
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ing sheet, balance sheet, statement of profit and 
loss, and adjusting and closing entries.” 

In the new-type bookkeeping tests the same 
problem is presented but instead of making a 
working sheet with figures, the examinee indicates 
with check-marks, where the figures should be 
filled in. No student can prepare a working 
sheet unless he knows where the figures should 
be extended. When he has this knowledge, the 
completion of a working sheet is simply a matter 
of accurate addition and subtraction. Until he 
can complete a “‘check-mark working sheet test” 
without one single error, he is not ready to make 
the actual working sheet. This new-type test 
measures the most important of the mental 
operations. 

A similar new-type technic is used in testing 
the student’s knowledge of financial reports. 
Instead of preparing the complete balance sheet 
and the complete statement of profit and loss, 
he classifies each account given in the trial bal- 
ance or in a list of accounts. Until he can do this, 
it is hopeless to expect him to make accurate 
financial reports. He must know first, in which 
statement each account is placed. 

In measuring ability to make the proper ad- 
justing and closing entries, the testing is reduced 
to the most important part, the selection of the 
accounts to be debited and credited. 


Advantages of New-Type Problem Tests 


A “working sheet-statement-entries” problem 
test which keeps the brightest members of the 
class busy for eighty minutes will be completed 
in the new-type form in twenty minutes. There 
is no “carry over” in the effect of errors. Tests 
are quickly scored by the class through an ex- 
change of papers. Less time is devoted to a 
single test and tests may be given with whatever 
frequency seems most desirable. 


Practice Set Tests 


The practice set is a business laboratory 
project to train the student under more or less 
typical business office conditions. In the opinion 
of the writer some training of this type should be 
given in every business subject. It supplies 
realism, variety, review, and practice in the 
application of the theory and the principles 
taught. 

Some teachers attempt to grade these practice 
sets and blank books. This is a highly subjective 
process. When a month of the practice set has 
been completed, a better plan is to assume that 
the student as bookkeeper has been requested to 
meet with the board of directors and supply to 
them accounting information which he must 


'*Recently discontinued by most manufacturers. 
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find quickly in his books. Under this new plan 
the student is given a practice set test in the 
new-type form. In writing the test he makes full 
use of his own practice set. Each question in the 
test is in short-answer form and can be answered 
only by consulting the blank books. The practice 
set test measures the accuracy of each student’s 
records but the emphasis is on how much the 
student really understands of what is in his 
blank books. The practice set test is completely 
objective and can be scored easily, quickly, and 
accurately. 

The blank books of the practice set need not 
be graded. Too often teachers fail to discriminate 
between training and testing. The practice set is 
training; the practice set test is a measurement 
of the results of this training. 


Transcription Tests in Shorthand 


The traditional test in shorthand is the tran- 
scription of dictation taken at different speed 
rates. The accuracy of transcription is then 
graded upon a percentage basis. This is an im- 
portant measurement but it is also an incomplete 
one. 

The new shorthand testing programs retain 
the dictation tests but supplement them with 
other forms. New-type diagnostic tests have 
been devised to make the daily correction work 
of the teacher easier and more efficient. Short- 
answer tests are used to measure knowledge of 
principles of shorthand writing and the ability to 
make correct application of rules in the writing 
of selected words. Measurement of speed of 
writing is retained. In final examinations, in 
addition to dictation tests, measurement is made 
also of knowledge of letter-writing, knowledge of 
business customs, application of shorthand to 
various business situations, and knowledge of 
secretarial duties. The purpose in this new 
program is to get a measurement of all-around 
stenographic ability rather than a measurement 
of speed writing only. 


Timed Copy Tests in Typewriting 


The traditional test in typewriting is the 
timed straight copy test supplied to schools by 
manufacturers of typewriters.'° These “copy” 
tests measure objectively the speed and accuracy 
with which the examinee can type from printed 
copy. They are standardized measures of type- 
writing speed. The word count is “scaled” ac- 
cording to “strokes” and the typing errors are 
penalized according to international standards. 

Objection to this type of testing is raised only 
when it is the exclusive measure of typewriting 
instruction or of the practical typing ability of 








the examinee. In addition to the “stroking test,” 
the trend in typewriting instruction is to include 
other measures of skill in using the typewriter. 
The new tests include the following: 

“Business Letter” tests 

“Placement” or “Centering on a Page” tests 

“Carriage Throw’ tests 

“Tabulation Key” tests 

“Rough Draft Copy” tests 

“Unpunctuated Copy” tests 

“Shorthand Transcription” tests 

“Alignment” test 
The above named tests are executed on the type- 
writer. Without using the typewriter, the short- 
answer form of written testing is used to measure 
familiarity with typewriter parts, knowledge of 
correct typing technic, knowledge of business 
customs, and knowledge of the duties of a typist. 


NEW-TYPE OR SHORT-ANSWER TESTS 


Up to this point our discussion of “Types of 
Tests in Business Education” has consisted of a 
brief characterization of the different types of 
traditional tests in use in business education. In 
the paragraphs which follow, a brief analysis of 
these new-type test technics will be given with a 
few suggestions as to their construction. 


True-False Tests 


True-false testing appears to be the original 
form of objective testing; hence, when objective 
testing is mentioned, some teachers think of true- 
false tests only. True-false tests appear to be an 
evolution of the average or typical “oral recita- 
tion” reduced to writing. Most oral recitations 
are oral test exercises with the same “family 
characteristics” found in the written true-false 
test. In most oral recitations the teacher asks 
questions based upon the assignment which the 
class has studied. Each pupil, as his name is 
called, “‘recites’” by answering the question. If 
he makes an incorrect (false) statement, he is 
interrupted and corrected by the teacher. Or, he 
may be corrected by another pupil who “volun- 
teers” when the teacher signals: “Does any one 
disagree?” If that isn’t true-false testing, what 
is it? 

Some class recitations consist of lectures, 
demonstrations, or explanations by the teacher 
or “special reports” by pupils. Often a class 
discussion is encouraged. If a class discussion 
does develop it is because some statements which 
were made are being challenged as false. When 
everybody agrees that all statements are true, 
there is no discussion. Teachers who oppose the 
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use of true-false tests because they believe that 
these tests represent poor pedagogy should anal- 
yze their own oral recitations." 


Limitations of True-False Tests 


Because each test technic has its limitations 
of usefulness, and they are not the same limita- 
tions, it is not desirable to use true-false tests 
exclusively. There are some phases of measure- 
ment within every subject for which the true- 
false form is well adapted. In every subject 
there are other phases of measurement where the 
true-false form is particularly undesirable. 


Rules for Constructing True-False Items 


If ambiguities and partly-true-partly-false 
items are to be avoided, it is more difficult to 
construct good true-false tests than most teachers 
suppose. A good test cannot be constructed by 
taking sentences from the textbook at random 
and turning half of them into false statements. 
The following rules should be observed: 

1. Prepare a long list of true statements 
covering the subject matter to be tested. Then 
proceed to change all of these sentences into good 
true or false items. 

2. Make approximately half of the items true. 

3. Every test should contain at least 100 
answers in order to yield reliable and discriminat- 
ing scores. If the test does not contain that many 
items, the scores on the shorter tests should be 
accumulated until they produce a total in excess 
of 100. ' 

4. Each true-false item should be as short as 
possible. The standard length is from 10 to 20 
words. 

5. Avoid the use of negatives, especially 
double negatives. Ruch says: “It should be 
remembered that the true-false test should meas- 
ure knowledge of subject matter, not skill in 
reading.” 2 

6. Avoid the use of dependent or modifying 
clauses. Most of such statements may be sepa- 
rated into two good true-false items. 

7. Avoid the use of items which are partly 
true and partly false. 

8. Watch “specific determiners” such as “all,” 
“always,” “never,” and “degree or comparison 
statements,” so that each one of them is used in 
true items as often as it is in false items. 

9g. Duplicate, mimeograph, or print the test. 
However, true-false tests are one of the few 
short-answer forms which may be given orally, 
with the class writing the answers. 

10. There are two methods of indicating the 


"For additional pedagogical and psychological considerations see: Ruch, G. M., The Improvement of the Written Examination, pagee 


125-126, Scott, Foresman & Company, 1924. 


"Ruch, G. M., The Objective or New-Type Examination, page 267, Scott, Foresman & Company, 1929. 
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responses: (1) Freehand Written and (2) Mechan- 
ically Written.” In the “Freehand Written” 
method the examinee indicates his response to 
each true-false statement by writing either a 
word, a letter or a symbol, as follows: 

(a) Most common word responses are: True 
or False, Yes or No, Right or Wrong. 

(b) Most common letter responses are: T or F. 

(c) Most common symbol responses are: plus 
or zero and plus or minus. 

In most “Freehand Written” responses the 
examinee is requested to do his writing before 
each statement. In most cases he is requested to 
write a “plus” sign before each statement that is 
true and a “o” before each statement that is 
false. This brings each answer close to the 
number of the item and facilitates correcting and 
scoring. 

In the “Mechanically Written” responses the 
examinee is requested to indicate his response by: 
(a) encircling a symbol or a capital letter, (b) 
underlining a word, or (c) placing a check-mark 
in a column. In most instances the choice of 
answers is placed in the right-hand margin at the 
end of each true-false statement. 


Yes-No Tests 


Teachers who have “pedagogical convictions” 
against true-false tests that “will not down” may 
seek relief in the use of Yes-No tests. It is not 
necessary to state any item in the false form. 
All true-false test items may be given as questions 
to be answered either Yes or No. The rules for 
the construction and administration of Yes-No 
tests are the same as for True-False tests. 


Multiple-Choice Tests 


The multiple-choice or best-answer test was 
devised to measure kind and quality of reasoning. 
A true statement is made and the student is 
required to indicate why it is true. He chooses 
the best answer from among several choices. In 
general, four or more choices should be given. 
The correct answer should not always be found 
in the same position—sometimes first, sometimes 
last, and sometimes second or third. The test 
should be arranged so that all answers are indicat- 
ed by a number or letter placed in the right-hand 
margin. This facilitates accurate and rapid 
scoring. A multiple-choice test cannot be given 
orally. If the entire test is multiple-choice, it 
should contain, like all other tests, a minimum of 
100 items. 

The best-answer type of test may be made to 
test reasoning as well as facts if the response 


items are made long statements. Care must be 
taken to make all choices have reasonable plausi- 
bility. The test is too easy if most of the choices 
are obviously unrelated and absurd. 

In some phases of measurement in business 
education it is impossible to use this type of test. 
It is often too difficult to get four satisfactory 
responses. Sometimes it is impossible. 


Matching Tests 


This is a variation of the multiple-choice test. 
It presents two sets of items or expressions to be 
matched with one another. Many writers believe 
that the number of pairs to be matched should 
be between ten pairs and twenty pairs. It is 
desirable that the list of items in at least one of 
the two columns be arranged in alphabetical 
order. This enables pupils to find the various 
items readily. 

It is advisable to have one list longer than 
the other so that perfect matching does not exist. 
Some items may be used several times; some not 
at all. 

The matching test may be used to measure 
factual memory or judgment. It is especially 
well adapted to the measurement of vocabulary 
and definitions. Professor Odell believes: “‘Match- 
ing tests fit almost all subjects, although not all 
portions, thereof; and where they are appropri- 
ate, constitute one of the few best types to em- 
ploy.” 


Classification Tests 


Classification tests are a form of multiple- 
choice or multiple-answer tests. They are based 
upon the same principles and follow much the 
same rules of construction. Classification tests 
are used extensively in the measurement of 
bookkeeping instruction. Long lists of accounts 
are given to be classified as assets, liabilities, 
proprietorship, income and expense. 


Identification Tests 


Identification tests are a form of matching 
test. A numbered diagram is an integral part of 
the identification test. The numbers in the 
diagram are matched with a list of items. For 
example, in testing a student’s familiarity with 
the parts of a typewriter a diagram of a type- 
writer is reproduced with all of the parts num- 
bered. A disarranged list of the parts is given in 
another column and the student shows his famil- 
iarity by identifying each numbered part. 


(Concluded on page 89) 


uWeidemann, C. C., How to Construct the True-False Examination, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 118 pages. 
“Odell, C. W., Educational Measurement in High School, page 492, The Century Company, 1930. 
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Problems Incident to Mastery 


in General Business Training 


by 


Lucy S. McCarty 


Schenley High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


GENERAL business training, quite fre- 
quently called junior business training, elemen- 
tary business training, and general business 
science, is one of the youngest members of the 
secondary school curricula. Little had been 
heard of the subject at the time it appeared in 
the commercial curriculum of Washington Junior 
High School, Rochester, New York, in 1915. It 
was not until September, 1925, that the state 
syllabus of the New York State Department of 
Education included the subject among its com- 
mercial subjects, but not as a required subject. 
Across this decade several investigators and au- 
thors here and there devoted themselves to 
determining the extent to which the subject was 
being taught and to committing their ideas to 
print concerning the purposes of the course. 
R. G. Walters’ study of conditions in Pennsyl- 
vania revealed the fact that the subject was not 
extensively taught—to be specific, it was being 
taught in but 29 of the 138 schools reporting. 
Benjamin R. Haynes’ similar New York study 
showed a much more extensive inclusion of the 
course, both within and without the city of New 
York. Touton and Struthers, publishing through 
Ginn and Company, and Carkin and Haynes, 
through South-Western Publishing Company, 
were among the early authors in this field who 
emphasized the importance of having eighth or 
ninth grade pupils acquire some knowledge con- 
cerning certain elementary principles and prac- 
tices of business, which they considered essential 
to every person’s fund of general information 
regardless of his vocational hopes and intentions. 

Among the eight authors or groups of authors 
who have current textbooks in this field, there is 
marked agreement as to the desirability of this 
avowed purpose of the first semester’s study, 


‘General Business Training by Crabbe and Slinker. 
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whatever may be their differences of approach 
and emphasis. It seems a fair assumption that 
these authors have included in their content only 
such facts as they believe can be comprehended, 
then mastered by the students for whom the 
books have been prepared. It has, therefore, 
been my purpose to study the problems incident 
to the ideal of mastery in a first semester (9B) 
class studying General Business Training I in 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The class studied had a membership of forty 
pupils at the time of enrollment. Three more 
pupils were late entrants. The group was one of 
five classes studying the first semester’s content 
and included one-fifth of the pupils enrolled in 
five classes. Five pupils dropped out of class 
because of current economic conditions; one en- 
tered a local trade school, the other four moved 
with their families out of our school district 
because of unemployment. The roll of the class 
at the close of the semester was, therefore, thirty- 
eight pupils. It seems probable that the drop- 
outs tended to raise both the average and the 
median of accomplishment. of the group some- 
what, for three of them were doing work on a 
C level, while the other two did work of a weak 
D or E caliber. 


THE TIME ELEMENT 


In order to get a bird’s-eye view of possible 
time distribution for the semester, I studied all 
the suggested schedules of assignment available 
in teachers’ keys and manuals. With the enthu- 
siasm of an incurable optimist, I made tentative 
plans for the teaching of approximately one-half 
the content of the textbook! adopted by our 
local Board of Public Education. These plans 
provided for the learning of the forty-four sections 
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of the first sixteen chapters of the text. A con- 
ference with the other two instructors in this 
semester's work revealed the fact that they had 
little, if any, hope of covering so much content. 
In considering the actual usage of the time of the 
semester, it seems important to keep in mind (1) 
the specific number of days used for each chapter 
and (2) the manner in which certain details were 
handled which would have a direct bearing on 
the usage of this time. The schedule of time 
spent on the first thirteen chapters is shown in 


Table I. 
Table I 
Chapter Subject Time 
Organization and Oral Introduction to 
Subject 2 days 
I Money » = 
II Bank Checks . ee 
III Transfer of Checks hee 
IV Bank Account : © 
Vv Borrowing and Lending _ ” 
VI Transmitting Payments 7: * 
VII Credit oe 
VIII Telephone am 
IX Telegraph 10 “ 
xX Mail ee 
XI Express and Freight ie 
XII Travel ; * 
XIII Thrift a." 


Essential Considerations of Time Allotments: 


1. All time allotments include a chapter mastery 
test and a laboratory test. In most instances, 
both these tests were given on the same day; 
and their administration required a full class 
period. 


. In a few instances, the chapter mastery test 
was given in part of a period. The first section 
of the next chapter was started in the remain- 
ing minutes of the period. A part of another 
divided period was used for the laboratory 
problems. 


. All test papers were returned to students for 
remedial drill. Usually this was done at the 
3:05, special period. 

. Time allotments included discussion of ail 
“Problems for Class Discussion;” solution, 
discussion, and correction of all instructional 
tests; solution, discussion, and correction of 
all laboratory problems. 

. Home work assignments were given regularly 
except for holidays. Pupils were encouraged 
to express themselves freely in regard to the 
time required for these preparations. Very 
good, good, and less successful students alike 


reported an average of twenty minutes of 
daily preparation. 


FIRST STEP TOWARD MASTERY 


The first step taken in creating a class attitude 
in favor of mastery was to compose a little series 
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of instruction bulletins, mimeographed copies of 
which were given to the students and kept by 
them in their notebooks for ready reference from 
time to time. The first of these bulletins is in- 
cluded at this point for purpose of illustration of 
this technic. It deals with testing procedures. It 
proved quite satisfactory and will not, probably, 
be recast before it is used again. The other in- 
struction sheets dealing with supplementary 
reading and projects were not wholly satisfactory. 
They will, therefore, be reconstructed before 
they are used again. 


INSTRUCTIONS CONCERNING TESTS IN 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


Dear Student of General Business Training: 


You are equipped with a textbook called General 
Business Training and a Work Book that contains, 
among other things, an Instructional Test for every 
section of each chapter of your textbook. These 
instructional tests may be used in various ways. 
We are going to use them in the following manner: 

1. After we have studied and discussed a chap- 

ter, we are going to have an assignment of 
thinking our way through all the questions of 
every section of the chapter. 


. On the next day we shall te/l our answers to 
the questions from memory in class. (We have 
nothing written for the answers at this time.) 
We shall discuss any questions that cause 
trouble. 


. We shall have an assignment of writing our 
answers for all the questions of every section 
of the chapter. 

. We shall check our written answers in class 


and again discuss any questions that still 
cause trouble. 


Some days, there will be no tests at all; there 
will be discussions, oral reports, demonstrations, and 
directed study. On another day there will be short, 
snappy recitation tests. There will be no mimeo- 
graphed sheets furnished for these; the teacher will 
give you the questions by voice. You will write 
down your answers as the teacher dictates the 
questions. The papers will be checked immediately. 
These tests are not intended to be comprehensive; 
their purpose is to reveal to the students and to the 
instructor how nearly the members of the class 
have mastered an assignment. 

Your third type of test will be a “Chapter 
Mastery Test.” It will be given to you in mimeo- 

raphed form. The questions will all be objective: 
ti) True-False; (2) Completion; (3) Multiple Choice; 
(4) Limited Recall; (5) Matching. You will have 
used all of these forms in your instructional or reci- 
tation tests and will feel at ease in their usage. Not 
all of the questions cast in any one of these forms 
will be grouped together. You will know when you 
read the question that you are to answer it in just 
the same manner as you have answered that kind 
of question on other occasions. For example: 


Mr. Hoover is president of the United States 
True-False 


of the United States 
president 


Mr. Hoover is .......... 








Mr. Hoover is (a) treasurer, (b) ried i mews 
(c) chief justice, (d) president of the United States. 


(d) 
What is Mr. Hoover’s office in the United States? 
president 
Match these items: 
1. Pinchot a. Secretary of treasury (5) 
2. Ohio b. President of the U. S. (3) 
3. Hoover c. The Keystone state of 
the United States. (4) 
4. Pennsylvania d. The Buckeye state of the 
United States. 
5. Mellon e. Governor of Pennsylvania (1) 
Sometimes you will write short topical discus- 
sions. These will be in the form of complete sen- 


tences and paragraphs. They will be graded as 

tests, also, and may cover any of the topics on which 

we have had class discussion. Their purpose is 

four-fold: 

(1) They will give us more opportunity for freedom 
of expression than objective tests provide; 

(2) 


They will furnish us opportunity for cumulative 
review; 
(3) They will challenge us to get the most we can 
out of our English classes so that we may im- 
prove our expression from test to test; 
They will challenge us to watch for desirable 


illustrations in our other classes and in our 
general reading. 


(4) 


With best wishes for a profitable semester’s 
work. 
Your Instructor, 


The instruction sheet concerning supplemen- 
tary reading stimulated the students to make 
frequent calls for the supplementary textbooks 
kept on our library shelves; but the results were 
far below my expectations in helping the less 
resourceful pupils to become more articulate 
concerning bits of information voluntarily 
brought by them to our class diseussions. Look- 
ing back over many semesters spent with ninth 
graders in other subjects, I feel that the guidance 
given in this phase of the work can well be much 
more specific than was afforded by the instruction 
bulletin used to date. It is, consequently, now 
undergoing a complete revision. If the revised 
form proves to be satisfactory, it is quite probable 
that my dream of reducing the guidance for this 
phase of the work may be realized in the second 
semester of the course. 

Similarly, a better plan for dealing with 
projects must be worked out. During the last 
semester three projects were presented by each 
student. The first was attempted after four 
chapters had been studied. The second and 
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third were worked out after eight and twelve 
chapters respectively had been discussed and 
tested. The instruction sheet told the students 
to take any of the ideas of these chapters, weave 
them into a story, then illustrate the story by 
mounting in the story-book appropriate pictures, 
checks or other business papers, or hand drawings 
of these business papers. To assist the students 
in getting appropriate illustrations, I had business 
acquaintances save advertising booklets which 
they did not wish to keep in their permanent 
files. The covers of these booklets furnished the 
students excellent covers for their books. The 
plan worked well for the average and better 
students. They really wrote excellent stories 
into which they wove much of the factual content 
of the chapters studied. The technic enabled 
these students to tie up the facts learned with 
life situations. But the less resourceful students 
did not measure up to expectations. They wrote 
the essay type of material—exactly the kind of 
composition desired of them in the topical dis- 
cussions referred to in their “Instructions Con- 
cerning Tests.” Quite frankly, they wrote no 
story. In view of the fact that the “Instructions 
Concerning Projects” included no illustration, 
it seems advisable to rewrite this instruction 
sheet including a story. Perhaps this practice 
will tend to cramp the style of the class members 
by inducing imitation of the story included. 
Naturally the instructions will aim to avoid this 
result. Altogether, it appears to be wiser to 
depend upon an oral appeal, supplementing the 
written directions, to the better students and 
give the less resourceful students a pattern to 
imitate. Only time will tell its revealing tale of 
the wisdom of this change. It seems to merit a 
trial at any rate. The content of the course is 
stimulating and interesting. Surely it is possible 
to perfect this technic or to devise another that 
will enable every pupil in the class to put it to 
work in imaginary life situations. 


SECOND STEP TOWARD MASTERY 


The second step taken toward a realization 
of an ideal of mastery was to talk with the stu- 
dents about their study habits. No one author 
was followed exclusively in deciding upon the 
helps to be emphasized in the study-habit dis- 
cussions. The contributions of Book, Crawford, 
Earhart, Kornhauser, McMurry, Monroe, Mor- 
rison, and Waples? were all reviewed in deciding 


‘William F. Book, Learning How to Study and Work Effectively, Ginn and Company, 1926. 


Carlos C. Crawford, Methods of Study, 1926. 


Lida Belle Earhart, Types of Teaching, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1915. 

Arthur W. Kornhauser, How to Study, University of Chicago Press, 1924-25. 

Charles A. McMurry, Practical Teaching, Johnson Publishing Company, 1925. 

Walter S. Monroe, Directing Learning in the High School, Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1928. 
Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
Douglas Waples, Problems in Classroom Method, The Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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upon the points to be emphasized. Finally I 
concluded that these points would probably be 
most helpful: 
1. It is usually wise to make one’s preparation of 
an assigned lesson as soon as possible after the 
period in which the assignment is given. This 
practice serves a two-fold purpose: it does 
away with the danger of last hour interrup- 
tions, and it gives opportunity for thought 
about points not easily understood. 

. Plan to do your studying in a place that is 
usually free from disturbance. Most people 
find it quite difficult, if not wholly impossible, 
to study in a room in which conversation is 
going on or in which the family radio is tuned 
in. If you are unable to find a quiet place for 
study, your study hall is always available to 
you both before and after school. 


. Guard carefully against the tendency to go 
“‘wool-gathering” in your study time. Build 
your air-castles in your moments of recreation, 
but hold yourself responsible for keeping your 
attention on your work when you are studying. 
Practice makes perfect here as elsewhere. 


. Be intolerant toward the waste of study time. 
Expect yourself to accomplish something each 
time you study. Do not spend twenty minutes 
or longer on an assignment which you should, 
with concentration, be able to complete in 
fifteen minutes. 


. People differ considerably in regard to their 
tendency to forget. For those inclined to 
forget things learned, overlearning is the un- 
failing safeguard. That is, when you think 
you have finished learning, recite the content 
to yourself several times. It is the seemingly 
unnecessary repetitions that provide the over- 
learning. 

. Be on the lookout for an application of your 
general business training knowledge in real 
life situations. Volunteer to use your informa- 
tion to assist your friends and family. Why 
learn how to fill out a bank deposit slip, only 
to stand idly by when your mother is filling 
out a slip at the bank? Why know how to use 
a telephone directory if you do not save your 
father’s time for him by looking up any num- 
ber for which he has use? Why study time- 
tables unless you are going to read them for 
yourself when you or a member of your family 
is planning a train or bus trip? 


THIRD STEP TOWARD MASTERY 


The third step in the ideal of mastery was a 
careful observation of the usage of class time. 
Recitation tests were sometimes announced in 
advance and were sometimes given without an- 
nouncement. They were usually twenty objective 
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questions in length, built so as to include the 
main points of the current assignment and to 
provide for some review. Pupils were held to as 
rapid a rate of dictation as provided comfort for 
the slower students. When the answers had been 
written, each student kept his own paper while 
the class checked for results. Only the incorrect 
answers were marked. The class worked for a 
zero score; that is, for a paper on which it was 
unnecessary to put any mark until the zero was 
placed at the top of the paper; likewise a pupil 
with five errors placed the figure 5 in the same 
position on his paper. In so far as it was possible 
to do so, letter grades were not discussed. The 
ideal of mastery was kept before the group. Under 
pressure I did acknowledge that letter grades 
were recorded for the papers and that these letters 
were determined by a scale that was evolved 
after conversation with personnel directors, em- 
ployment managers, and corporation presidents 
concerning barely acceptable, average, and pleas- 
ing standards of accomplishment among their 
employees. These scale steps are A, 100% to 95% 
accuracy; B, 95% to 90% accuracy; C, 90% to 
85% accuracy; D, 85% to 75% accuracy; E, 
below 75% accuracy. 

When oral discussions and recitations were 
going on, I was on the alert to keep the better 
students from monopolizing the time. If the 
slower and more reticent students did not volun- 
teer to take part in the discussion, questions were 
directed to them. Frequently this simple device 
drew them into the discussion. At other times 
personal conferences were held with these pupils 
before they realized the importance of their 
participation in the general discussions. 

When laboratory periods were being con- 
ducted for the writing and criticism of para- 
graphs, frequently three or four pupils wrote at 
the blackboard in order that every person in the 
room could see the corrections made. I passed 
up and down the aisles answering any questions 
in regard to technical English. When the writing 
was finished, papers were exchanged for pupil 
criticism. Three things were uppermost in my 
thought that time: (1) The teacher must not be 
detained unduly long at any one desk. There 
are sure to be many questions asked by the 
pupils who are reading the paragraphs written 
by others. (2) Exchange of papers must be 
planned so that better students are as helpful as 
possible to less successful ones. (3) Conversation 
is essential to the exchange-of-paper part of the 
period; it cannot, however, be permitted to be 
boisterous. This type of laboratory period is not 
conducted for grades; it is, true to its name, 
just a laboratory opportunity for learning. 

When laboratory periods were being con- 
ducted for the solution of problems, the class 








became one in motivated arithmetic. Some of 
the pupils who had trouble with this part of the 
work were simply weak in the manipulation of 
the fundamental processes. Most of the errors 
were traceable, however, to reading difficulties. 
Of the fourteen causes of inefficient reading listed 
by Gray*® as a result of his case studies, seven 
seemed to be operative to greater or lesser de- 
grees among the students. These were: 

1. Inferior learning capacity. 

2. A narrow span of recognition. 
. Inadequate attention to content. 
. An inadequate speaking vocabulary. 
. A small meaning vocabulary. 
. Lack of interest. 
7. Guessing versus accurate recognition. 


Perhaps it is unfair to include “lack of interest.” 
The term is used because it more nearly fits the 
difficulty than any of the others not included. 
It is here meant to be “failure to comprehend 
learning’s price.”’ It is a condition that is charac- 
terized by passiveness at the expense of alertness 
and drive. 

When instructional tests were being checked, 
a sincere effort was made to keep the more suc- 
cessful students quiet. On the day that the class 
was talking over its answers from unwritten 
decisions, pupils who had been absent for any 
part of the chapter study were kept on their feet 
for discussion. On the day that the class was 
checking written answers, pupils who had not 
done satisfactorily on the preceding chapter 
mastery test read their answers to the class. A 
consistent effort was made to challenge the 
weaker students to become more successful. 

Oral reports were heard alike from the better 
and the weaker students. Naturally more criti- 
cisms were made of the reports from the latter 
group, but there was never any evidence of un- 
kindness or harshness from the more successful 
pupils. Indeed, the less successful members of 
ihe class volunteered for more reports than 
available time would permit. Sometimes pupils 
found material appropriate for reports them- 
selves. Usually I assigned the content of the 
reports and directed the pupils to specific 
sources. 


Aun ~» w 


FOURTH STEP TOWARD MASTERY 


The fourth step taken toward a realization of 
an ideal of mastery was to attempt to lead pupils 
to the acquisition of ability to appraise their own 
learning difficulties. Pupils were welcome to 
come for out-of-class help if their needs were not 
met in class. The assumption was that no chap- 
ter mastery test was given until the students 
felt that they had been adequately prepared. 
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After the test had been scored and each pupil 
had seen his own papers, pupils falling into the 
D and E groups were asked to write the instructor 
letters in which they told why they had not done 
better. Early in the semester the excuses and 
comments were received: 


1. I don’t see why D is such a terrible grade. 

2. You make a big fuss about an E. You 
know I never was an A pupil. 

I had a chance to go for a ride. 

We all went to a show; I could not stay 
at home alone. 

. My mother took me to my aunt’s house 

with her. 

. I forgot to take my book home. 

. I was too sick to study. 

. We had sickness at home. 

. I had to write a book report. 

10. I had too much else to study. 


During the latter part of the semester, sickness 
and book reports have been the most persistent 
excuses. Attitudes are, of course, in the non- 
measurable or not-easily-measureable group of 
variables. It would be difficult to make a specific 
statement concerning the degree of improvement. 
Suffice it to say, I sensed a marked change of 
attitude as the ability to appraise and correct 
learning difficulties grew among the members of 
the class. 


FIFTH STEP TOWARD MASTERY 

The fifth step was the building of personal 
vocabulary lists. General Business Training has 
a word study section; it is arranged by chapters. 
Students’ vocabulary needs vary, however, as to 
spelling, pronunciation, and meaning. To take 
care of these differences, the pupils kept vocabu- 
lary lists for each section of every chapter among 
which they tabulated all the words that occa- 
sioned any learning difficulty or whose presence 
would, in their judgment, safeguard later error 
possibilities. 


SIXTH STEP TOWARD MASTERY 

The sixth step taken was a careful study of 
all test results. The errors made were tabulated, 
and follow-up corrective work aimed to provide 
fixation of the correct thoughts. I feel that there 
was not sufficient evidence of the worth-whileness 
of this remedial drill in avoiding error peaks in 
later tests. 

It is not to be expected that the ideal of 
mastery was fully realized. It was much more 
nearly attained, I believe the test-results tables 
show, than would ordinarily have been expected 
in a class not reaching out toward the attainment 
of the ideal. If its realization is not literally 


(Concluded on page 65) 
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*William S. Gray, Remedial Cases in Reading; Their Diagnosis and Treatment, University of Chicago, 1922. 
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The Business Depression 


by 
Clinton A. Reed 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 


New York State 
Department of Education 


**Business education has overcome many obstacles. 
It will survive the depression and continue to make 


progress.”’ 


Durinc the last fifteen years, business 
education has witnessed a tremendous growth. 
The number of secondary school pupils has in- 
creased due to the better holding power of the 
schools, changes in the laws affecting compulsory 
attendance and the employment of minors, the 
demand of parents that their children receive the 
benefits of better education, and the offering of 
a more attractive program of studies. 

This increase in enrollment was reflected in a 
proportionate increase in the number of pupils 
who elected commercial subjects and the number 
of schools which offered instruction in business. 
If the number of pupils electing business subjects 
increased, the standards of the business depart- 
ment and the quality of the instruction in that 
department immediately became important. 

Many states and cities provided for the new 
importance of business education by improving 
teacher training facilities, establishing higher cer- 
tification requirements for teachers, making 
better provisions for practice and supervised 
teaching, and purchasing additional modern busi- 
ness equipment. 

Some school systems made radical changes in 
the nature of their commercial programs. Out- 
lines of courses were revised by committees of 
capable teachers, the placement of subjects in 
the program of studies was changed, prerequisites 
were established for some subjects, and the 
teachers and principals developed a better under- 
standing of the aims and objectives of the various 
business subjects. 

There developed a better realization of the 
nature of the special duties of business workers 
and the subsequent adjustment of syllabi to pre- 
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pare for those duties. A distinction was made 
between vocational and nonvocational courses, 
and teaching methods were adapted to the nature 
and objectives of the subjects. During this period 
a change also took place in the attitude of em- 
ployers; instead of willingly accepting immature 
and poorly prepared office workers, they de- 
manded older, more mature, and better prepared 
graduates of the business department of the high 
school. 

The increased importance of business educa- 
tion improved the attitudes of teachers toward 
extension and summer school courses, with the 
result that large numbers enrolled in college and 
university classes. Immediately improvements 
were noted in classroom teaching methods, testing 
procedures, pupil guidance, and promotion stand- 
ards. Business education flourished; schools 
everywhere, regardless of size or location, has- 
tened to offer instruction in business subjects in 
order to meet the demand for a more practical 
type of education. 

Then came the depression, the crash of busi- 
ness, the discharge of employees, the lowering of 
wages, the curtailment of industry, and additional 
emphasis upon ability to produce maximum 
results at minimum cost. 

Criticisms of business were followed by 
criticisms of local, state, and national govern- 
mental expenditures. The slogan became, “A 
dollar of value for every dollar spent.” There 
was a demand for lower taxes and a resulting 
decrease in school budgets, the postponement of 
equipment purchases, and increase in the size of 
classes and the number of classes assigned to each 
teacher. There remains, however, the necessity 








of maintaining high classroom standards, because 
of the surplus of teachers who stand ready to 
accept positions if the incumbents fail to produce 
satisfactory results. 


Schools are opening this fall with two types 
of teachers in commercial classrooms—the dis- 
couraged, disillusioned teacher whose salary has 
been reduced and whose teaching schedule and 
pupil load has been increased; and the teacher 
who is also a victim of a lower salary and a 
heavier schedule, but who knows the practices 
of the past and appreciates the opportunities of 
the present and future. 


The first teacher will do her work conscien- 
tiously; she will receive her pupils and give them 
the benefit of good instruction, but because of 
her disappointment in national and local affairs, 
she will perhaps assume a pessimistic attitude 
toward her school, her community, and her pupils. 
She will question the progress made in business 
education and will possibly doubt the effective- 
ness of her own instruction. In other words, she 
will strive to do the right thing because she is a 
conscientious teacher, but she will lack the spark 
of enthusiasm for her work and the honest belief 
in all things worth while. 


The other instructor is a real teacher. She is 
practical; she realizes that her salary has been 
materially reduced, she notes the increased num- 
ber of pupils in her classes, and she appreciates 
that some of the extra duties assigned to her are 
not particularly pleasant. She is, however, a real 
teacher; she considers those things unimportant 
and meets her classes each day in an optimistic 
frame of mind. She knows that the history of 
education, like the history of the world, has had 
its high and low spots. She realizes that education 
for business occupies a place on a much higher 
plane than ten or fifteen years ago. She knows 
some of the reasons for its present popularity, 
and considers it complimentary that the local 
business men demand that their office employees 
be graduates of the high school. She compares 
her classroom equipment with that of ten years 
ago and appreciates the greater opportunities for 
service which are hers. She realizes that pupils 
are assigned to her classes more carefully than 
formerly. Each year progress has been made in 
vocational and educational guidance with the 
result that better opportunities are afforded all 
teachers to do satisfactory work. 


She considers the commercial curriculum in 
her school and knows that it more nearly meets 
the needs of a large number of pupils than any 
other curriculum in the program. Being certain 
of this fact enables her to derive from her instruc- 
tion a large amount of personal satisfaction. She 
appreciates the progress made and knows that 
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business education will make additional progress 
which will benefit the pupils, teachers, and the 
business men in the community. She is a real 
teacher—unwilling to be discouraged. 

But what of the larger things? Undoubtedly 
great progress has been made in developing and 
strengthening business education. ‘Today the 
world is taking an inventory and preparing for 
the new opportunities which are ahead. Business 
education must also prepare for the future. It 
must continue to establish high certification 
standards for its teachers; it must continue to 
improve the preparation of business teachers in 
the training centers; it must study its curriculum 
and stand ready to discard traditionally impor- 
tant subjects for others which more nearly satisfy 
the needs of all secondary school pupils. It must 
progress sanely and base the introduction of each 
new course on actual needs, rather than on the 
personal opinions and enthusiasms of individuals. 
Teacher-training institutions must also appre- 
ciate the significance of new demands; higher 
certification requirements presuppose valuable 
teacher preparation, and the addition of new 
subjects to the commercial curriculum must be 
made only after teacher-training institutions have 
had an opportunity to develop content and 
methods courses in the new subjects. 

Syllabi or course outlines must be revised 
whenever real necessity is obvious. The dangers 
of curriculum and course revisions merely for the 
purpose of revision have been altogether too ap- 
parent in recent years. If a course outline is 
revised by a responsible group of educators, it 
should eventually affect classroom methods. Too 
much time has been lost in revision work which 
resulted only in the printing of a new outline, 
rather than changes in the nature of subject mat- 
ter content and instructional methods. 

Recently teachers of business subjects have 
been striving to establish and maintain practical 
standards in their classrooms. In shorthand and 
typewriting they are thinking about mailable 
letters and the importance of accurate transcripts, 
rather than the ability to write shorthand and 
operate a typewriter at high speed. In bookkeep- 
ing classes they recognize the futility of preparing 
all their pupils for detailed bookkeeping positions 
because of the very small number who actually 
take positions as bookkeepers. Therefore, they 
are stressing the everyday values of bookkeeping, 
the ability to interpret business papers and re- 
ports, and the effect each transaction has upon 
the bookkeeping equation. If bookkeeping is to 
maintain its place as the “backbone of the com- 
mercial curriculum,” it must develop a thorough 
understanding of the results of business transac- 
tions instead of the ability to place figures in the 
proper columns. 
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Realizing the increasing importance of ade- 
quate preparation for general office work, business 
teachers must develop special office practice 
courses which will enable the majority of voca- 
tionally intentioned pupils to perform general 
office duties. These courses must not be prepared 
hurriedly; they must not be based on untried 
theory or opinion. If they are to function suc- 
cessfully, they must actually prepare pupils to 
produce satisfactory results in modern offices 
without additional training on the job. Experi- 
mentation in office practice courses must con- 
tinue, but the majority of the high schools will 
wish to know definitely the nature of the course, 
its length and placement in the curriculum, the 
preferred teaching methods, and the necessary 
equipment before they will wish to establish new 
courses. In other words they must know where 
they are going and how to proceed before they 
start. 

Similar statements might well be made about 
courses in retail selling, salesmanship, and adver- 
tising. If these courses are to withstand the 
critical investigations sponsored by taxpayers, 
they must be well organized, well taught, and 
effective vocationally. 

During the next few years economic geography 
must be more clearly defined. Shall it continue 
to be a commercial subject, or shall it gradually 
become a social study and be taught by teachers 
especially prepared to develop human rather than 
place geography, and the interdependence of 
peoples and nations instead of the traditionally 
important product geography? 

Commercial law must also justify itself in the 
curriculum, not by the statements of its advo- 
cates that “it is the most valuable subject offered 
in the commercial department,” but by actual 
functioning as an effective aid to clear thinking, 
as a subject of considerable social value, as well 
as one which is certain to contain definite prac- 
tical values for all business pupils. 


The increased demand for instruction in 
typewriting together with the per pupil cost of 
such instruction is certain to result in the ques- 
tions: “Are we devoting too much time to our 
typewriting courses?’ and “Would not a larger 
number of pupils be served satisfactorily if we 
shortened the typewriting course and thereby 
increased the number of available machines?” 
Business teachers must be prepared to meet this 
challenge. Are they able to justify two full years 
of instruction in typewriting? 

The old theory that ninth-year pupils should 
be prepared for bookkeeping positions has been 
fairly well discouraged. Even before the business 
depression, employers were demanding older and 
better prepared office employees. With the arri- 
val of the depression, it became immediately 
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apparent that ninth-year pupils could not obtain 
bookkeeping positions even though the schools 
were able to prepare them. These facts encour- 
aged many hesitating school executives to transfer 
instruction in elementary bookkeeping to the 
tenth year and substitute junior business training 
in the ninth year. Obviously this was a step in 
the right direction, but we must be certain that 
the type of instruction to be given in junior 
business training classes is not largely vocational 
or intended to be preparation for future study in 
bookkeeping classrooms. It is not difficult to 
justify junior business training as a social ap- 
proach to business developed through the business 
experiences of the pupil in his home, his school, 
and his community. 

Business teachers, however, will wish to lay 
a firm foundation for advanced instruction in 
business subjects. They may achieve this wish 
by teaching junior business training as a socially 
valuable business subject, rather than one which 
emphasizes minor clerical skills at the expense of 
pupil understanding. 

No conscientious teacher of business subjects 
need be unduly alarmed by the changes which 
are taking place in many secondary schools in 
the country. Inventory taking is always a good 
thing—it cleanses and strengthens business, and 
it will do the same thing for education. Business 
education will be materially strengthened as the 
result of its inventory, because each teacher will 
seek to justify in terms of local needs the business 
curriculum in his school, the course outlines, and 
the practices in the classrooms. This desire will 
bring about needed changes which will result in 
better business departments and better business 
teaching. 

Business education has overcome many ob- 
stacles. It will survive the depression and con- 
tinue to make the progress that has so strength- 
ened it in the last fifteen years. 








Problems Incident to Mastery in 
General Business Training 
(Continued from page 62) 


possible for every student in a random sampling 
class of “all the children of all the people,” the 
present study revealed that mastery can be ap- 
proached by a considerable number of our student 
body in this informational semester of general 
business training, and that other pupils who are 
less successful show many evidences of being 
better informed than they would have been 
without both the guidance and the pressure of 
the ideal of mastery. 
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AT present approximately one million 
students are studying commercial curricula in 
our high schools. Most of these students en- 
counter typewriting courses. Typewriting is rec- 
ognized as a necessary tool not only by the busi- 
ness man but also by the scholar, by the teacher, 
and by the average individual whose work entails 
much correspondence or the writing of reports. 

The interpretation of typewriting skill taxes 
the present resources of educational psychology. 
The typing virtuoso of the standard keyboard is 
a marvel of speed and accuracy of finger action. 
Experts demonstrate such a combination of 
planned and automatic reactions that frequently 
they must read their own work after typing in 
order to learn what they have just written. The 
adjustments which are necessary before the stu- 
dent becomes an accomplished typist are attained 
only after prolonged and thorough practice. It 
is common knowledge that a large portion of 
typing students reaches a fair level of accom- 
plishment but that only a small portion of the 
entire group ever attains the expert level. The 
outstanding difference between the expert and 
the ordinary typist is partly a matter of speed, 
partly precision of finger action and blending of 
movements as to tempo or fluency. Typewriting 
errors remain the bane of the growing typist. 

This difference in degree of typewriting skill 
is illustrated by data secured from a study of the 
papers written in the third annual Washington 
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State typewriting contest. These papers were 
made available to the writers through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. J. N. Kimball, International Contest 
Manager and Professor Frank H. Hamack, Di- 
rector of the Third Annual Washington Contest. 
From the entire State of Washington 79 and 84 
students qualified under the rules as “first-year” 
and “second-year” typewriting students, respec- 
tively. These 163 students were the best that the 
high school commercial classes had to offer in 
typewriting achievement. The contest papers 
represented fifteen minutes of typewriting from 
copy. Analyses of the errors in the 163 papers 
were then prepared. 

The total number of typewriting errors made 
by the 79 first-year students was 2,328, or an 
average of 28 errors a student. The penalty of 50 
strokes, or 10 words an error, represented 1,400 
strokes, or 280 words, for the fifteen-minute pe- 
riod, or an average of 19 words a minute. The 
total number of errors made by second-year stu- 
dents was 2,164, or an average of 25.5 errors a 
student. The average second-year student was 
penalized 1,275 strokes, or 255 words, an average 
of 17 words a minute. An average decrease in 
error penalty of two words a minute represented 
the gain in accuracy from a second year of high 
school typewriting. 

The writers tabulated the errors made on each 
word of the copy. It should be remembered that 
not all of the errors were due to mistyping words. 
The reader familiar with the usual typewriting 
contest rules knows that spacing, margin, punc- 
tuation, and other violations of typewriting con- 
ventions are counted as errors and are penalized. 
The errors made on words from “Ayres List of 
One Thousand Most Commonly Used Words’! 
were next noted and tabulated. The first-year 


tAyres, L. P. Measurement for Ability in Spelling. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1915. 
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students made 1,052 errors while the second-year 
students made 1,018 errors on these “most used” 
words. 

In another study? the writers analyzed the 
errors made on the same words in eight weeks by 
47 beginning university typewriting students in 


3000 pages of practice copy. The data are pre- 
sented in two tables. Table I gives for the three 
groups of students the number of errors made on 
each unit of 50 most common words as well as 
the cumulative totals. In Table II these numbers 
have been reduced to percentages. 




















Table I 
The frequency of typewriting errors made by 79 first-year and by 84 second-year high school students, 
and by 47 university students on each unit of 50 words in “Ayres List.” 
First-Year High Second-Year High 
Cumulative School Students School Students University Students 
totals of 50 
word units of || Frequency of Frequency of Frequency of 
‘*Ayers List’’ ||errors on each} Cumula- |errors on each} Cumula- |/errors on each} Cumula- 
in order of successive | tive totals || successive | tive totals || successive | tive totals 
frequency unit of 50 of errors unit of 50 of errors unit of 50 of errors 
of use words words words 
50 438 438 453 453 2680 2680 
100 111 549 120 573 1405 4085 
150 62 611 44 617 844 4929 
200 58 669 72 689 609 5538 
250 60 729 57 746 422 5960 
300 46 775 41 787 421 6381 
350 32 807 15 802 324 6705 
400 38 845 32 834 321 7026 
450 32 877 33 867 302 7328 
500 24 901 10 877 258 7586 
550 | 30 931 28 905 301 7887 
600 11 942 10 915 218 8105 . 
650 21 963 21 936 204 8309 © 
700 9 972 11 947 219 8528 
750 28 1000 23 970 196 8724 
800 14 1014 11 981 150 8874 
850 11 1025 20 1001 112 8986 
900 17 1042 14 1015 186 9172 
950 5 1047 2 1017 112 9284 
1000 5 1052 1 1018 130 9414 
































The astonishing fact shown in Tables I and II 
is that a relatively small number of words, fre- 
quently used to be sure, was responsible for a 
large portion of all the typewriting errors and 
that the ratio of the errors made on that small 
number to the total number of errors made did 
not decrease with increased practice. Whereas 
the beginning low-speed university group made 
28.5 per cent of their total errors on the first 50 
words of the Ayres List, high school students 
with one year of practice made 41.6 per cent of 
all their errors in the fifteen-minute contest copy 
on the same 50 words, while second-year high 
school typing students, whose average speed was 
the highest of the three groups, made 44.5 per 
cent of all their errors in the contest copy on the 
same 50 words. Furthermore, the first 300 words 
of that list account for 67.8 per cent of the errors 
made by the university group, 73.7 per cent of 
the errors made by the first-year high school 


*Dvorak, A. and Ford, G. C. “Common Errors in Typewriting.” 


group, and 77.3 per cent of the errors made by 
the second-year high school group. 


Errors made in typing the first 250 words of 
the Ayres common English vocabulary by the 79 
first-year and the 84 second-year high school 
students were further compared to determine any 
increase in the accuracy of the more advanced 
group. Some unexpected results are shown in 


Table III. 


The fact that second-year students whose av- 
erage performance was in excess of 50 words a 
minute, actually made more errors on the first 5, 
10, and 25 words of the Ayres List, is of utmost 
significance to the solution of the problem of in-_ 
creasing the speed and accuracy of typists. This 
slight but repeated rise in errors on the first 5, 
10, and 25 words of the Ayres List represents 
close to 19 per cent, 27 per cent, and 38 per cent, 
respectively, of all words typed in ordinary prose. 
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Table II 
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‘Percentages of Typewriting errors made by 79 first-year and 84 second-year high school students 
and by 47 university students on each unit of 50 words in “Ayres List.” 









































Cumulative 
totals of 50 Percentage of Total Errors Made Cumulative Totals of Percentages 
word units of in Each Unit of 50 Words of Error 
‘*Ayers’ List”’ 
in order of First-year |Second-year First-year |Second-year 
frequency high school | high school | University || high school | high school | University 
of use students students students students students students 
50 41.6 44.5 28.5 41.6 44.5 28.5 
100 10.5 11.8 14.9 52.1 56.3 43.4 
150 6.0 4.3 9.0 58.1 60.6 52.4 
200 5.5 7.0 6.4 63 .6 67 .6 58.8 
250 5.7 5.7 4.5 69 .3 73.3 63 .3 
300 4.4 4.0 4.5 73.7 77.3 67.8 
350 3.0 1.4 3.4 76.7 78.7 71.2 
400 3.6 3.1 3.4 80.3 81.8 74.6 
450 3.0 3.3 3.2 83.3 85.1 77.8 
500 2.3 1.0 2.7 85.6 86.1 80.5 
550 2.9 2.8 3.2 88.5 88.9 83.7 
600 1.0 1.0 2.4 89.5 89.9 86.1 
650 2.0 2.0 2.2 91.5 91.9 88.3 
700 9 1.0 2.3 92.4 92.9 90.6 
750 2.6 2.3 2.0 95.0 95.2 92.6 
800 1.4 1.1 1.6 96.4 96.3 94.2 
850 1.0 2.0 1.2 97.4 98 .3 95.4 
900 7 1.4 2.0 99.1 99.7 97 .4 
950 4 ee 1.2 99.5 99.9 98 .6 
1000 Pe A 1.4 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Table III 


Data on the frequency of errors made by 79 first-year and 84 second-year high school students on 
the first 250 most used words of the “Ayres List” in the 15-minute contest copy. 























Average Average 
Number of | number of | Number of | number of [ Average 
Number of | errors made} errors per | errors made| errors per | decrease in 
Cumulative different by 79 first- first-year {by 84 second-| second-year | number of 
total of words actu- |year students} student on |year students! student on | errors made 
words ally found in| on words of | words of on words of words of 
contest copy| each sub- each sub- each sub- each sub- | second-year 
group group group group students 
5 5 149 1.88 165 1.96 — .08 
10 10 201 2.55 235 2.80 —.25 
25 23 292 3.69 326 3.89 — .20 
50 47 438 5.54 453 5.39 +.15 
100 84 549 6.94 573 6.82 +.12 
150 109 611 7.73 617 7.34 + .39 
200 133 669 8.46 689 8.20 + .26 
250 150 727 9.23 746 8.88 +.35 











The average decrease in number of errors 
made on the first 250 words of the Ayres List was 
from 9.23 to 8.88 or .35 words a student. The 
decrease in errors or the increase in accuracy of 
.35 words is less than 4 per cent. A 4 per cent 
increase in accuracy on 250 particular words when 
the use of those words represents 73 per cent of 
commonly typed material, is a small return from 
an additional year of practice. It is a disconcert- 
ing return when it is known (see Table II) that 
more than two-thirds of all the typing errors were 
made on those 250 words. 

In brief, the average decrease of typing speed, 
because of the penalties of the contest rules, was 
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19 words a minute for first-year students and 17 
words a minute for second-year students. It is 
true that in commercial practice the typist may 
not be under the pressure which prevails in a 
contest. It is also true that the contest penalty 
of 10 words an error does not represent adequately 
the loss of time due to actual erasure and retyping 
of errors. When it is also remembered that more 
than two-thirds of all the typing errors were made 
on those “most used” words, it appears to be 
clear that speed and accuracy of typing will be 
increased more by mastery of the typing of the 
first 250 or 300 words of the Ayres List, than by 
any other single factor. 
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Curriculum Problems in 


Private Schools of Business 


Human education has been 
aptly defined as the process of indi- 
vidual growth and development be- 
ginning with birth and ending with 
death, requiring at the outset much by 
effort on the part of others in dis- 
covering, nourishing, and directing 
inherent potentialties, but at every 
stage demanding inherent self-reli- 
ance and self-control. During this 
entire process the individual learns 
to observe and to analyze his natural environ- 
ment; to modify it to his needs and to adjust 
himself intelligently to existing conditions; to 
comprehend the social envir- 
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There is no more pathetic spectacle than 
the old type of educated and cultivated man, 
the man of fine appreciation and liberalized 
spirit, who is not able to take 





onment in which he finds him- 
self, to understand how it 
came to be, what it is, and how 
it can be changed; and to ap- 
preciate the mutual “give and 
take” character of human 
association to the end that he 
may not only demand his own 
rights and opportunities but 
that he will also have a will to 
discharge obligations. 
Broadly speaking, educa- 
tion is the sum of all the in- 
fluences that react on the 
individual throughout his life. 
In a more restricted sense, it 
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hold on life, to find a point of 
application, and who drifts 
along with a spirit perpetually 
tortured by economic failure. 

On the other hand, educa- 
tion that makes the individual 
a mere cog in the productive 
machine, that stifles all the 
interests of the human spirit, 
is as complete a failure as the 
other case. 

The one dominant need in 
American education is har- 
mony. In many ways we have 
developed and enlarged the 
entire process of education, 








is the training given by the 
schools. Were we to study education in its 
broadest meaning, we would be compelled to 
study the history of civilization. When we study 
it from the narrower viewpoint, we inquire into 
the methods and purposes of the schools of the 
nations since history began. Each civilization 
had certain features that distinguished it from 
all others; and in like manner the system of edu- 
cation of each differed from all others and con- 
formed to the nature of that civilization. 

Education not kept closely in touch with 
human life is vain. Whatever helps in the con- 
servation of human life must throw light on the 
whole process of education and must help to 
bring to a clear realization the aim that should 
ever be kept in view, that of bringing life and 
education together. 


but with this great advance, 
ebb tides have set in and much valuable ground 
has been lost. The mere accumulation of knowl- 
edge is not sufficient. It may hamper a man 
unless his spirit grows with it. In order to make 
education worth while, it must be so assimilated 
into the spirit as to make the individual capable 
of entertaining great ideas. There are four great 
ideals in the new movement in American educa- 
tion, and they express the spirit which has been 
growing in our national life within the last 
decade. 

The first of these is the increased recognition 
that each individual is a distinct quantity, that 
every person is a separate unit, an “I’’; and that 
each personality must develop in its own way. 

The second idea is the recognition of the fact 
that if life must be developed in each personality, 








no man lives to himself alone. This represents 
the highest conception of human brotherhood; 
that only as all humanity works together as a 
whole can there be the best development of life 
for each individual. Education should be a 
process of adjustment, adjusting the individual 
to society and adjusting society to the individual. 
The educational curriculum has not responded to 
the need for information on proper human be- 
havior or social behavior. Possibly a few experi- 
ences, as the Lindbergh kidnapping tragedy, may 
bring educators to the realization that there is an 
urgent need for courses dealing with ethical 
social behavior. 


Third, we have the concept that human life 
is positive, not negative, and that it is to be 
realized by affirmative action. The best way to 
conquer bad habits is to acquire good ones. 


Educational psychologists are agreed that 
human behavior, whether glandular, muscular, 
or mental, is a response to definite stimuli. Be- 
havior is predictable, if we know the forces at 
work, and much may be accomplished in changing 
bad habits to good habits by properly directed 
responses to new stimuli. 


The fourth ideal is the concept of life as a 
process of growth. We have applied that con- 
ception to every phase of human existence—to 
the entire intellectual, social, and moral life of 
man. Life means growth in life, and the moment 
we cease growing we cease to live. No matter 
how much you know or how far you travel, if you 
stop going on, the product is nothing. Life must 
be full of action and growth, because life is 
endlessly progressive. 


Adjustment to life has come to be regarded 
as both the means and the end of education. 
Genuine adjustment can never be secured by 
shutting the individual up in an artificial inclosure 
which will not normally fall to his lot. If he is 
to learn to adjust himself to the world, the insti- 
tution in which he is trained must be as nearly 
identical with the world to which he is to be 
adjusted as it can possibly bé made. This means 
that the life of the school must more and more 
closely reproduce the life of the community. 


Education is the business of the entire com- 
munity. The school is but the agent of the com- 
munity, and must cooperate with other agencies 
in this work. There is no legitimate social insti- 
tution which does not contribute in some respect 
to the education of our citizenship. The school 
is but the centrai educational agency—the co- 
ordinating institution. For educational purposes, 
the school organizes the life of the individuals as 
it is affected by home, church, business, press, 
radio, theater. library, and all other social 
institutions. 
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Since we are training for citizenship in a de- 
mocracy, we must get our results through dem- 
ocratic participation in every social group in 
which the individual has membership. The 
school should represent at the present time a 
segment or cross-section of the life in which every 
student is actively participating, and in the solu- 
tion of the problems of which he is seriously 
engaged. 

The problems of the school must be the 
problems of the community, and the school must 
not be regarded as a place where individuals are 
prepared to live, but as a place where, by living 
well now, they make certain of successful living 
thereafter. 


From the simple school of fifty years ago to 
the highly organized system of today is a far cry. 
Many changes, especially in business, have taken 
place which made necessary an enriched curric- 
ulum. Practically all of our great inventions have 
occurred during the last fifty years and as a result, 
conditions have so completely changed that what 
was adequate a few years ago is entirely out of 
date today. In the places of the cobbler, the 
village blacksmith, and the little storekeeper, we 
have substituted great combinations of man, 
power, and money. The automobile, the airplane, 
the radio, the moving picture, the vitaphone, the 
television, and hundreds of other products have 
caused changes in our business life. 


It is plainly seen that the need for mental 
equipment of the young man and woman entering 
the business world today is greater than ever 
before. Just as a sphere of a business man’s 
activity has broadened with the advent of rapid 
transportation, telegraph cables, telephones, ra- 
dios, and airplanes, so has the need for broader 
understanding of business principles increased. 
It takes real activity to be able to build and equip 
factories; to organize laborers, sales and office 
forces; to go into the open market and buy ad- 
vantageously; to forecast the probable trend of 
supply and demand, and of wholesale and retail 
prices; to advertise economically, yet profitably; 
to meet the many other complex problems of 
today. 


The modern business man must clearly under- 
stand the principles of economics and finance. He 
must appreciate the problems of transportation 
and marketing. He must be familiar with meth- 
ods of organization and management. He must 
be able to interpret world movements, to under- 
stand the causes of booms and depressions, and 
to understand the whys and wherefores of labor 
troubles. He must know how to apply the prin- 
ciples of business psychology and executive 
procedure. He must understand many other 
matters that lie at the very heart of industry. 
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Consequently, the individual entering the 
business world today finds a complex, highly or- 
ganized, very exacting, constantly changing 
organization. 

The efficient curriculum builder for the busi- 
ness school must study the business world; 
secure first-hand knowledge of economic, indus- 
trial and social changes; know the problems and 
needs of business organizations; and keep in- 
formed as to the type of trained personnel sought. 
He must have available a broader range of 
significant data than ever before as to conditions 
both inside and outside of business. He must 
select and build courses with a proper balance of 
general cultural and direct vocational training. 

A three year course, designed to give properly 
balanced training, has been added to the private 
business school curriculum. The following basic 
subjects are required in this three year program: 
economics, commerce and industry, foreign trade, 
salesmanship, advertising principles, marketing 
principles, principles of production, elements of 
finance, elements of investments, personnel and 
office administration, credits and collections, 
business psychology, executive procedure, re- 
search and statistics, public speaking, fundamen- 
tals of accounting, principles of accounting, cor- 
poration accounting, corporation statements, 
capitalization problems, interpretations of ac- 
counts, partnership accounting, funds, reserves 
and capital accounts, mergers and consolidations, 
liquidation and bankruptcy accounting, munici- 
pal and estate accounting, cost accounting, 
auditing, C. P. A. problems, mathematics of 
finance, law of business relations, office machines, 
business and banking practice, shorthand theory, 
shorthand dictation and transcription, type- 
writing theory, typewriting speed, penmanship, 
business English, word study, business corre- 
spondence, language of business, journalism, ex- 
ecutive secretarial duties, and personal efficiency. 

After completing the basic subjects, the stu- 
dent is given an opportunity to select subjects in 
certain fields, or he may select the required 
number of electives from a general list of business 
subjects. 


SPECIALIZATION ELECTIVES 


FOREIGN TRADE: international trade, 
advertising campaigns, market analysis, sales 
management, transportation and traffic manage- 
ment, advanced commercial Spanish. 


MARKETING: market analysis, special 


marketing problems, sales management, adver- 


tising campaigns, transportation and traffic 
management, and corporation finance. 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: sales man- 


agement, market analysis, advertising campaigns, 
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corporation finance, accounting systems, and cost 
accounting problems. 


FINANCE AND BANKING: corporation 
finance, fundamentals of banking, operative 
banking, bank administration, investment bank- 
ing, income tax procedure. 


GENERAL ELECTIVES 


The students taking specialization electives 
must select in addition three subjects from this 
list: international trade, advertising campaigns, 
market analysis, special marketing problems, 
sales management, transportation and traffic 
management, corporation finance, fundamentals 
of banking, operative banking, bank administra- 
tion, investment banking, cost accounting prob- 
lems, income tax procedure, accounting systems, 
beginning commercial Spanish, advanced com- 
mercial Spanish. 

This course is comprehensive, balanced, and 
practical. Preference is given to subject matter 
which is general and basic as against that which 
is highly specialized and technical. Such training 
is of real economic value to the average individ- 
ual, in that it gives him a substantial advantage 
in the way of early progress and earning over 
those who lack this training. 

Progressive owners of private business schools 
are selecting and building courses with a view of 
proper balance of general culture and direct 
vocational training. They have added new 
courses when business has evidenced a need for 
a certain type of training. Fortunately, they have 
not been handicapped by old customs and tradi- 
tions as in other school systems. Social ideals, 
civic indulgence and cooperation, economic under- 
standing, consumer knowledge, related knowl- 
edge, personal traits, wide use of leisure, voca- 
tional guidance, preparation for initial employ- 
ment and subsequent adjustment, occupational 
intelligence and requirements in business have 
been given due consideration. They are engaged 
in a work of great national importance. More 
efficient business means better living for the 
ordinary man, greater leisure, greater happiness, 
and greater satisfaction. They are to be com- 
mended for a curriculum which has responded to 
economic, industrial, and social changes in our 
country. 











Grove City Meeting 
Mr. Harold W. Thomas, Grove City High School, 


Grove City, Pennsylvania, is chairman of the Com- 
mercial Section of the Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Education Association which meets in Grove City, 
Cctober 14 and 15. 

Mr. C. F. Hoban, Pennsylvania State Department 
of Education, and Mr. Bernard A. Shilt, Hutchinson 
High School, Buffalo, New York, will appear on the 
commercial program on Saturday, October 15. 














CONSIDER THESE POINTS 


IN MEASURING 
A TEXT 








Are the principles in accord with modern 
business practices ? | 


There are two types of information that an owner or a proprietor of a 

business needs (a) information that is needed daily, and (b) information \ 
that is needed periodically. There are recognized standards for securing 

this information. The purpose of a good bookkeeping text is to convey to 

the student a knowledge of these processes. 


Q0TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is kept in SOUTH-\WESTERN P 
harmony with income tax procedure. The modern developments are recog- 
nized such as the working sheet, special column journals, and special (Specialists in Busin 
column books of entry. One hundred twenty-five certified public account- Be ee 

ants and auditors read and approved the manuscript before the latest Cincinnati 

edition was published. Chicago 





— 9 


“2OTH CENTURY” meets the most rigid requireme: 





—— 
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Are the principles presented in accord with 
modern pedagogy ? 


Teaching is an art. The value of a text depends not only upon the author's 
knowledge of the subject, but also upon his ability to present the subject 
in an understandable manner. QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING is the outgrowth of twenty-eight years-of experience in 
writing and publishing bookkeeping textbooks. Facts which are under- 
stood are presented first, and more efficient methods of doing the same 
things are based on the student's older knowledge. A student progresses 
from the known to the unknown—from the simple to the complex. 





A learning situation is established for each new phase of subject matter. 
In other words, the student is given a reason for something new before it 
is introduced. The learning cycle is complete. It consists of (a) a study of 


principles, (b) an illustration, (c) an application of principles through theory 
problems, (d) an application of principles through laboratory problems, 
and (e) a thorough application of principles through practice sets. Each 
TERN PUBLISHING CO. time the bookkeeping cycle is covered, new subject matter is introduced. 


ts in Business Education) Before the latest edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING was published, it was tried in pamphlet form with over 
New York 10,000 students. The text is now used in almost eighty per cent of the 

San Francisco schools teaching bookkeeping. Is not this a test of teachability? 





ements » » » and the course is very economical 
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The Realization of 





the BALANCE SHEET 


Bookkeeping Objectives 


by 





Do teachers of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting in secondary schools realize the proper 
place and the future possibilities of this subject 
in the business curriculum? Is there an answer 
to the critics who say that bookkeeping does not 
offer educational possibilities? Can bookkeeping 
prepare students for promotioh beyond clerical 
work? Is there evidence to show wherein the 
subject can offer values other than vocational? 
Can the subject in high schools give adequate 
foundation for college courses in accounting? 

These questions are vital because there was 
never a greater need for financial record keeping 
in our economic organization than at present. 
According to the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, free business enterprise in the United 
States has produced 9,801,000 entrepreneurs, all 
of whom have use for some bookkeeping knowl- 
edge in order to control their enterprises eff- 
ciently. Besides, stock ownership has become so 
widespread that investors need the type of infor- 
mation found in bookkeeping in order to help 
them reduce their risks. Furthermore, record 
keeping is of vital importance to modern business 
because of its large size which makes business 
communication impersonal in its nature. In addi- 
tion to these characteristics of business, our great 
credit structure, involving over four-fifths of the 
total business transactions, increases the need and 
use of financial and statistical records. Social 


groups such as homes, clubs, churches, and polit- 
ical organizations are also finding greater need 
for financial records. The problem, therefore, is 
to adapt the teaching of bookkeeping in secondary 
schools to present-day needs, and to outline a 
program of supervision and administration to 
realize these aims. 





Clinton M. File 


State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


“The social value of bookkeeping, as contrasted 
with its technical vocational value, is a major ob- 
jective of bookkeeping.”’ 


Beginning in 1820, bookkeeping was taught in 
private business schools. In fact, the founders of 
the first business schools, viz., Bennett, Foster, 
Comer, and Jones, had been bookkeepers who 
gave up their jobs to establish business schools 
and to teach the subject. Private business schools 
and bookkeeping instruction increased rapidly 
with our economic development until about 1890, 
when commercial courses were introduced into 
the high schools. In business colleges which had 
arisen to meet a demand for clerical help, book- 
keeping was the foundational subject.. High 
school courses in bookkeeping, following this 
period, imitated the business college as to subject 
matter, length of the course, and methods of 
teaching. Public school administrators also re- 
cruited their teaching force for the commercial 
subjects in high schools from private schools, from 
whence teachers brought their ideals, attitudes, 
and standards. Thus, both business colleges and 
high schools gave bookkeeping and accounting as 
a technical training course with the utilitarian 
objective to meet the demand of business men 
for clerical workers in a rapidly growing industrial 
society. 

AIMS OF BOOKKEEPING 

In general, the purpose of bookkeeping has 
broadened to include other aims than the narrow 
vocational one. For the purpose of this discussion, 
we shall classify the broader general aims of book- 
keeping as follows: (1) vocational, (2) general 
business training, (3) social, (4) preparation for 
advanced accounting training, (5) habit forma- 
tion and character building. The broad general 
aims may be broken down into numerous specific 
ones. The Los Angeles Course of Study lists 
sixty-three such purposes. 
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Vocational 


The vocational aim is that students should 
acquire the ability and skill to keep books effi- 
ciently for a business organized under a sole 
proprietorship, partnership, or corporate form of 
organization. The tendency of business organi- 
zation has, in recent years, been toward the cor- 
porate form, although the individual firm and 
partnership are numerous. Nearly one-third of 
the national wealth is owned by corporations; 
they employ five-sixths of the wage earners; they 
produce forty per cent of the national income. 
These facts are significant to teachers who train 
bookkeepers and accountants. In the first place, 
bookkeepers have increasing responsibilities 
where opportunities for promotion exist. In the 
larger business organizations they become, of 
course, accountants and auditors. With the in- 
creased responsibility, they have need for a 
broader knowledge of bookkeeping and account- 
ing as used in modern business. The number of 
semesters devoted to the subject for the student 
who intends to follow this vocation should give 
that foundation necessary to perform the duties 
of his job efficiently or to continue his study. In 
the second place, his training should be included 
in the latter years of his course in order that he 
may have the maturity necessary to grasp the 
more difficult principles of the subject. 

Division of labor and specialization in modern 
business organization, however, may make it 
necessary for the prospective bookkeeper and 
accountant to serve an apprenticeship as a clerk 
before he is given full charge of a set of books. 
These specialized tasks of apprenticeship are 
found in such jobs as: entry clerk, ledger clerk, 
journal clerk, or cost clerk. 

But in order to perform his work intelligently 
and shorten his apprenticeship period, he has 
very definite need for such training in the record- 
keeping function in business that he will be able 
to see the purpose of business papers as part of 
a coordinated, unified scheme of business. He 
will then perform his work more intelligently be- 
cause he knows why and sees the reason for co- 
operation, leadership, and “‘followership.” 

Bookkeeping, properly taught, has inherent 
in it the fundamental basic knowledge and skills 
contributing to clerical efficiency and to promo- 
tion to such positions as those of head bookkeeper, 
cost accountant, accountant, auditor, and for 
public accounting practice. 


General Business Training 


Bookkeeping prepares for general business 
efficiency. Business has as its major activities or 
functions: marketing, finance, production, per- 
sonnel administration, and accounting. Account- 
ing is a method of controlling and coordinating 


the other functions into a harmonious working 
unit. Through adequate records and reports, the 
course of the business is charted and the risks of 
failure reduced. As the business increases in size 
and becomes more impersonal in its relationships, 
delegation of responsibility can be checked 


through adequate records. Records are stand- 
ardized and integrated for wide distribution in 
marketing, for a vast credit structure of finance, 
for mass production, for improved methods of 
hiring and training workers. 

The record-keeping function is also important 
to the 9,800,000 small entrepreneurs because it 
helps them to reduce their risks. After analyzing 
several thousand cases of bankruptcy, Prof. W. 
O. Douglas of the Yale law faculty finds that in 
go per cent of the failures studied, no books of 
account were kept; in a list of six things which 
most frequently lead to bankruptcy, he places 
first, “Failure to keep proper books of account,” 
and second, “Neglect in applying bookkeeping 
facts.” 

If our future business men are to be ade- 
quately trained to meet their problems, a basic 
course in record keeping is fundamental. Train- 
ing for general business will therefore include a 
course in bookkeeping in secondary schools and 
more advanced training in institutions of higher 
learning. To meet this objective, the interpre- 
tative phase of elementary accounting and budge- 
tary control should be stressed. 


Social 


The social value of bookkeeping, as contrasted 
with its technical vocational value, is the major 
objective of bookkeeping. By the social objective 
we mean the use of record keeping by consumers 
and citizens. Our social organizations, viz., the 
home, school, fraternal, church, and the state 
have need for financial records. In attempting 
to put their affairs on a business basis, they adopt 
budgets to keep income balanced with expendi- 
tures and set up a control over receipts and dis- 
bursements. To meet this objective, we at State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, now 
introduce bookkeeping by a unit devoted to finan- 
cial records for persons, homes, clubs, and other 
non-profit organizations. 

Regardless of future vocations, consumers and 
citizens need to know something about the rela- 
tionship of record keeping to their everyday per- 
sonal affairs. In addition, as citizens, we have a 
right to know that the collection and disburse- 
ment of our taxes have been honest and efficient. 
Bookkeeping offers this knowledge and point of 
view to consumers and citizens. 


Preparation for Advanced Accounting 


The preparation for further courses in ac- 
counting, is becoming of increasing importance. 





This continued study may be done by correspond- 
ence, in evening schools, in private schools, or in 
colleges and universities. The demand of business 
for accounting knowledge has created a need for 
further study of the subject beyond the high 
school, as is evidenced in the rapid growth of 
classes in accounting in higher institutions. 


Colleges and universities recognize this fact 
by allowing entrance credit in bookkeeping. In 
some cases students, by passing an examination, 
may be admitted to an advanced course. Since 
college and univeristy instructors voice the com- 
plaint that high school students lack the necessary 
foundation in subject matter, teachers of book- 
keeping should see that their students meet the 
standards required. 


Habit Formation and Character Building 


It has been shown that the place of bookkeep- 
ing, evaluated on the basis of the direct utility 
of the facts and skills in modern social and busi- 
ness life, is assured. For the representative stu- 
dent, learning the social uses of bookkeeping is 
better than learning theoretical algebra; learning 
how to make and operate a personal or home 
budget is more useful than learning a dead lan- 
guage. Classes in bookkeeping also furnish situ- 
ations to build such habits, ideals and attitudes 
as: willingness to cooperate, neatngss, accuracy, 
honesty, ability to follow instructions, systematic 
and methodical procedure, and the ability to 
analyze financial data. Cameron Beck’s study! 
and others show that business men desire some 
or all of these traits in employees. In order to 
realize this objective, teachers of bookkeeping 
should understand the principles of psychology 
involved in the development of such traits and 
skills and the extent to which, if emphasized in 
bookkeeping, they will carry over to other situa- 
tions. Discussing the transfer of training, Dr. 
Arthur I. Gates of Columbia University says: 


“Studies show that transfer of ability is a 
fact. What is carried over is not an improved 
faculty or power but particular facts, ideas, atti- 
tudes, techniques of work, tricks of trade. Indeed 
it may be said that any reaction whatsoever— 
any fact, skill, technique, emotional adjustment 
—acquired in one stituation may be carried over 
to another. But in actual tests the transfer was 
usually meager unless the situations had much 
in common. Although an ability once born may 
be able to function only in a closely similar setting 
and be quite powerless to operate in a strange 
one, much may be done to enable it to function 
in an increasingly widening area.” 
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‘Consequently, the task of the bookkeeping 


teacher is to choose the materials, activities, and 
problems so closely related to life in content and 
method that transfer will take place to the fullest 
possible extent. 


REALIZING THE AIMS OF BOOKKEEPING 


Having reviewed the development of book- 
keeping in secondary schools and its changing 
emphasis, we shall now discuss the problem of 
how to realize these aims in a progressive program 
of supervision and administration. The problem 
involves: (1) the selection of subject matter; (2) 
the problem of coordinating courses; (3) consid- 
eration of methods, means, and materials of pro- 
gressive improvement of instruction; (4) the set- 
ting up of an organization for carrying out the 
foregoing.? 


Selection of Subject Matter 


First, periodic inspections or surveys of book- 
keeping instruction should be made in order that 
teachers will know the needs of the school and 
the community. Selection of subject matter 
which involves meeting the aims of the course, is 
governed by the objectives of the commercial 
curriculum. The supervisor, with the cooperation 
of his teachers, is the central figure in selecting 
the materials of instruction. He should keep in- 
formed as to what is being done in this field in 
other places; he should know how to conduct 
community surveys and how to make business 
contacts for cooperative practice; and he should 
be informed as to the technique of guidance, 
placement, and follow-up. He should know how 
bookkeeping is practiced in modern business. He 
should know how to make a scientific analysis of 
textbooks, having in mind definite standards as 
to what the books should contain. He should see 
that practice sets are based on the accounting 
practice of leading industries in the community. 


Adequate practice work also must be pro- 
vided to keep the work up to date; to give the 
students knowledge and skills for clerical and 
vocational needs; to interpret statistical as well 
as financial records; to help the student put his 
personal and financial affairs on a business basis; 
to furnish the situations to build up proper habits 
and ideals. Subject matter, scientifically selected, 
should provide the experience and activities to 
meet clearly defined and differentiated objectives 
of the business curriculum, the aims of book- 
keeping, and the purposes of units of study in 
the subject. 


1Cameron Beck, How Can the Commercial High Schools Better Prepare Students for the Business World, Department of Business Edu- 


cation, N. E. A., 1930. 


John W. Withers, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, Third Yearbook, pp. rv-xvii. 
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Coordination of Courses 


Subject matter should be selected with the 
coordination of courses clearly in mind. Courses 
should be coordinated, one course in the curricu- 
lum with another; each of the bookkeeping 
courses with one another. Bookkeeping should 
be coordinated with commercial arithmetic, law, 
and business organization. Arithmetic, spelling, 
penmanship and machine operation should be 
correlated in their practical usage in everyday 
business affairs. In the bookkeeping course, the 
applications of these subjects are made in new 
situations. The bookkeeping teacher will know 
under such a scheme of coordination of courses 
with minimum standards, what foundation to 
expect in English, penmanship, arithmetic, law 
and other subjects and thus be able to proceed 
efficiently in the bookkeeping class. 


Besides, bookkeeping courses themselves 
should be coordinated to assure continuity of de- 
velopment. Minimum standards of achievement 
should be set up in the first year class so that the 
work of the second year will proceed with a min- 
imum of lost effort. One course will “dovetail” 
into the other; easy transition from course to 
course and unit to unit will be facilitated. 


Coordination of courses is influenced by time 
allotment. For those students who are taking 
the subject for general business training, prob- 
ably one year of the subject will be sufficient, but 
it will be especially organized for this purpose. 
Those students who intend to follow bookkeeping 
as a vocation or extend their study should devote 
two years to the subject, starting preferably in 
the eleventh year. This planned coordination of 
subject matter can be accomplished by preparing 
a syllabus for each subject, outlined by units with 
clearly defined objectives for the subject and 
units, together with the time allotment for each 
unit. The objectives, of course, should square 
with the aims of the commercial curriculum and 
other subjects. Only under such a scheme will 
bookkeeping be controlled so as to realize its 
aims completely. 


Progressive Improvement of Instruction 


Even though objectives have been set up, and 
courses carefully organized and coordinated, con- 
sideration must be given to means of improving 
instruction within the department. Cooperative 
study of the principles of education and psychol- 
ogy should be made. Demonstration lessons may 
be given by the best teachers. The supervisor will 
visit classrooms to diagnose difficulties. Instruc- 
tional aids and illustrative material should be 
distributed. Special help should be given to 
beginning teachers. Carefully tested standards 
of achievement should be set up in an adequate 
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testing program inaugurated to see how well 
standards are being met. These standards may 
be set up by research, by standardized tests, by 
business requirements, or by objective tests pre- 
pared by the teachers of the department. 


Field trips, talking pictures, contacts with 
business, illustrative business materials relating 
to bookkeeping, and special business forms should 
all be used as means of improving instruction. 


As to methods of presenting the subject, there 
are three basic procedures, no one of which should 
be used exclusively in teaching bookkeeping. 
These procedures are: lecture or telling, recitation 
or discussion, and laboratory or work-study. The 
lecture method is used in the presentation or 
overview of new materials and in the explanation 
of common difficulties. The recitation plan may 
be used for review or oral testing. This plan has 
certain social values and has a definite place in 
the teaching of bookkeeping. The laboratory 
plan has always had an important place in the 
bookkeeping course. It takes individual differ- 
ences into consideration because the student 
learns directly—that is, by doing. On the other 
hand, if it is used exclusively, the student finds 
himself lost in a mass of detail and he is not able 
to see why he is performing his work. The ten- 
dency in recent years has been to use the labora- 
tory plan during part of the class time. Short 
sets have replaced long ones, and bookkeeping 
principles leading up to the sets have been intro- 
duced through class discussions and problems. 
The change from double periods to single ones 
has also caused teachers to use the laboratory 
method less. 


Variations of the basic procedures enumerated 
are found in the contract plan, the Morrison plan 
with its mastery formula, and other methods. 
Supervisors will carry on experimental studies to 
determine the best methods of teaching bookkeep- 
ing in their own school systems. 


ORGANIZATION 


The organization to carry out the foregoing 
conditions depends upon the size of the high 
school. In the small high school it may be done 
by a department chairman, who confines his ac- 
tivities to one high school with little time off 
from instruction to supervise. In the larger high 
schools of American cities, a head of a depart- 
ment may confine his activities to one high school 
and teach part of the time. On the other hand, 
a director may be appointed who gives his whole 
attention to supervision. This plan permits co- 
ordination of the work through an expert; it 
centralizes the supervisory activities outlined; it 
brings the subject under control. 


(Concluded on page 91) 
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Bank Reconcilements 


The term “bank recon- 
cilement” refers to a state- 
ment prepared at the end 
of each month to account 
for differences that may 
exist between the bank’s 
record with a depositor 
(applies to checking ac- 
counts) and the depositor’s 
record with cash. The cash 
balances of these two rec- 
ords will seldom be in 
agreement. This difference 
is due to two causes. First, 
entries are made in the 
depositor’s cash book for 
cash receipts and disburse- 
ments that do not reach the bank for entry 
until the following month. Second, the bank 
frequently records deposits and withdrawals to 
the depositor’s record that are not entered in the 
depositor’s cash book until the following month. 
Likewise errors of various kinds occasionally 
occur which need to be adjusted. Items such as 
these cause differences in the cash balances. 


In preparing the bank reconcilement, one 
attempts to bring the two sets of records into 
agreement. This is accomplished by taking 
either the cash book balance or the bank balance 
as a starting figure and by adding to or sub- 
tracting from this amount the differences men- 
tioned to arrive at the remaining balance. When 
the two amounts are in agreement, they are said 
to reconcile. 


The objects of this discussion are fourfold: 
(a) to explain the procedure to be followed in 
preparing a bank reconcilement, (b) to state a 
rule designed to assist one in deciding how to 
record differences when they are found, (c) to 
discuss the various types of differences that need 
adjusting, and (d) to illustrate a form to be 
followed in preparing a bank reconcilement. 





Roy T. Culey 
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PRELIMINARY WORK 


Before starting the preparation of a bank 
reconcilement, certain preliminary work needs to 
be performed. 


1. After procuring the bank statement and 
cancelled checks from the bank, it is ad- 
visable to check each one of the cancelled 
checks against the amounts shown in the 
“checks” column of the bank statement. 
This should be done to insure that all of 
the checks shown on the bank statement 
have been returned by the bank and that 
the amounts have been correctly posted by 
the bank bookkeeper to the statement. 


. The cancelled checks should then be ar- 
ranged in their numerical order, that is, 
the order in which they are recorded in 
the cash disbursements book. 


. After the cancelled checks have been ar- 
ranged numerically, they should be checked 
against the cash disbursements record and 
a “tick” or “check” mark made in the 
disbursements record opposite the amount 
of each check returned. The checks in the 
disbursement record that remain “un- 

ticked” should represent those that are 

outstanding at that time. 


. It is advisable also to check the deposits 
as shown by the cash receipts book against 
those recorded on the bank statement to 
note any differences. 


After the above preliminary work has been 
done, the reconcilement may be started. Often 
there are no reconciling items other than the 
outstanding checks, in which case the reconciling 
work will be completed when the amount of the 
outstanding checks has been determined and 
entered on the reconcilement. If the outstanding 
checks do not bring the balances into agreement, 
it will be necessary to search further for differ- 
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ences between the bank records and those of the 
cash receipts and disbursements. 


RULES 


Assume for reconcilement purposes that the 
cash book is closed and that the cash book bal- 
ance cannot be changed. Whatever adjustments 
are necessary may be made by adding to or 
subtracting from the bank balance on the recon- 
cilement. Proceed as follows: 


1. Reverse, by entry on the reconcilement, 
the transactions the bank has recorded 
which have not been entered in the cash 
book. (See (1) under classification of 
items.) 


2. Enter on the reconcilement the trans- 
actions which have been recorded on the 
books but have not been recorded by the 
bank. (See (2) under classification of 
items.) 


Classification of Reconciling Items 


1. Transactions which the bank has recorded 
but which have not been entered in the 
cash book may be classified as follows: 


(See Rule 1.) 


a. Interest credited to the depositor’s ac- 
count by the bank which has not been 
recorded in the cash book. (Deduct 
from bank balance.) 


b. Collection items: Consist of notes, 
drafts, etc., collected by the bank, but 
not entered in the Cash Receipts Book. 
(Deduct from bank balance.) 


c. Charge backs: Checks returned to the 
bank N. S. F. etc. These checks were 
previously shown as deposits in the 
cash receipts book and on the bank 
statement. (Add to the bank balance.) 


d. Counter checks: Checks cashed at the 
bank but not entered in check book. 
(Will occur with personal records but 


not apt to occur with a business house.) 
(Add to the bank balance.) 


e. Bank errors: Bank employees occa- 
sionally make errors, that is, in posting 
deposits or checks to the wrong ac- 
counts and in computing the depositors’ 
balances. 


2. Transactions recorded in the cash book 
which have not been recorded by the bank 
include the following: (See Rule 2.) 

a. Undeposited cash: Cash received the 
last day or last few days of the month 
that is recorded in the cash book but 


not deposited in the bank until the 
first or second day of the following 
month. (Add to the bank balance.) 


b. Outstanding checks which have not 
reached the bank. (Deduct from the 
bank balance.) 


c. Errors in the check book where no cash 
book is maintained such as addition 
and subtraction errors and errors in 
entering the amount of the check. 


FORM OF THE RECONCILEMENT 


First Nationat BaAnK — CuHeckinc AccouNT 
December 31, 19... 


Balance per Bank Statement 

Deduct Interest credited by the 
bank, not recorded in 
the cash book. 


$1,800 .00 


4.31 
1,795 .69 


(1-a) 


Deduct Bank collections of 
notes, drafts, etc., 
shown as deposits on the 
bank statement, but not 
entered as receipts in the 
cash book. (1-b) 300.00 
1,495 .69 
Add Bank “charge-backs” 
deducted by the bank, 
but not entered in the 
cash book. (1-c) 30.00 
1,525.69 
Add Counter check shown as 
withdrawal by the bank 
but not recorded in the 
check book (due to over- 
sight). Note: cannot 
happen with business 
house as all checks are 
numbered and counter 
checks are not used. (1-d) 50.00 
1,575.69 
Add Undeposited cash—the 
receipts of the last day 
of the month, deposited 
the first day of the fol- 
lowing month. (2-a) 392.00 
1,967 .69 
Deduct Outstanding Checks as follows: 


$314 $ 10.00 
5.00 


371 d 

462 35.00 
464 81.00 
465 105 .00 
466 20.00 
467 14.00 


(2-b) 270.00 





Balance per Cash Book $1,697 .69 


—Roy T. Culey, Los Angeles Jr. College, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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School and Industrial Cooperation 


Many cities have 
adopted the cooperative 
plan of teaching, a plan 
whereby the students spend 
part time in industry and 
part time in the schools. I 
wonder how many have 
found or thought the plan 
for school and industrial 
cooperation applicable to 
small high schools in com- 
munities of less than a 
thousand population. 

There were three strong 
reasons why we introduced 
an experimental course in 
office practice this year: 
first, to give the student direct contact with the 
business world; second, to give the business 
people of Prineville a free service of stenographers, 
typists, and general clerical workers; and third, 
to show the business people what the school is 
capable of doing. 

All of our school work involves students. 
Their interests and progress are of importance 
to us. Their application and enthusiasm take a 
tremendous leap when they see the practical 
application of what they learn, when they come 
in contact with new people, when they assist or 
take assignments from well-known business men, 
and when they encounter new ways of doing 
things. It was our desire to appeal to them 
through a course which would keep their interests 
at a peak, yet would be serviceable to those who 
made it possible to establish such a course. We 
hoped that the course would give the student 
valuable experience, improve his efficiency, and 
make him capable of doing clerical work quite 
apart from stenography or bookkeeping. 

We wanted to provide a program of commer- 
cial training that would meet the need of business 
in this particular locality. Because the nearest 
well-established, reputable, business colleges are 
located two hundred miles from our town, we 
realized how the local employers were dependent 
upon the commercial graduates of the high 
school for clerical and stenographic assistants. 
We therefore deemed it advisable and worth- 
while to meet the demands of the community 
in a course other than stenography and type- 
writing. 

Quite a few of our graduates who planned to 
attend institutions of higher learning found it 
necessary to work a year or two before matricu- 
lation or to secure part-time employment while 
attending college. The question arose: How 





Beulah Clark 
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could we assist them in locating positions in the 
cities and in competing for jobs with girls who 
have had more efficient and more extensive 
training? Our commercial equipment is limited 
and there is little school business except the 
business directly related to administrative prob- 
lems. What adjustments were we to make? 


We visited several business houses, outlined 
our plan, and asked for their cooperation in 
placing girls in extra stenographic jobs, rush 
work, and clerical openings. Their response was 
all that we could hope for. We had each pros- 
pective employer give a brief resume of the 
work and the type of girl he would prefer. Then 
we endeavored to select the girl whom we thought 
was best suited to the job from the standpoint 
of preparation and personality. 


So far we have placed girls in the offices of a 
physician, a light and power company, a news- 
paper, an irrigation district, a grade school 
principal, a county superintendent, a high school 
principal, a lawyer, and a sheriff. Each girl was 
to spend one hour a day in the office and would 
receive credit. In almost every case each girl 
has proved so satisfactory that she has been 
asked to work after school and on Saturdays. 
For the extra time she is paid about thirty cents 
an hour. 


In addition to those who work daily, there 
are girls on a reserve list who are “subject to 
call” at any time. They may be sent out on 
temporary jobs or handle the outside work which 
is sent to the department by the school principal, 
individual teachers, student officers, and officers 
in local organizations. These students assume 
the full responsibility of the job: they must go 
after the assignment if the department is notified 
that there is a job waiting; they must take all 
instructions and be liable for corrections, proof 
reading, form, number of copies, finishing it on 
time, and final deliverance to the person who 
sent in the job. 


This course is open to students enrolled in 
advanced typewriting, and to postgraduates who 
have had shorthand and typewriting. 


The girls enrolled in this office practice course 
meet as a group once a week when they bring 
their problems to be “aired;” tell of interesting 
experiences; discuss trials and errors, successes, 
and new procedures. They hand in a budget of 
work which was assigned to them during the 
previous meeting. This course is further broad- 
ened by field trips as well as by having lectures 
by local business men.— Beulah Clark, Crook 
County High School, Prineville, Oregon. 
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Motivation in Typewriting 


Because typewriting is usually an elective 
course, most students are already interested in 
it when they enroll. Of course there are always 
a few who need a credit and think typewriting 
might be an easy course. Our problem is to be 
on the alert and keep up the interest of those 
already interested and to appeal to those who 
have come into the course with the idea of only 
getting a credit. Interest should certainly be 
maintained, because typewriting is something all 
of us need. All boys should take it regardless of 
the field they expect to enter, and it is a splendid 
course for girls, too, whether or not they expect 
to enter the business world. The time is not far 
off when there will be a portable typewriter in 
every home, and it will be regarded as a necessity. 

When students come to class the first day, 
they are anxious to do some typewriting and 
should be permitted to do so, not enough to 
form any bad habits from the start, but enough 
to satisfy a perfectly natural desire. It is not 
necessary to take up the study of the entire 
machine the first day, only the most important 
parts need be studied, then let the student get 
the “feel” of typing by doing some himself. It 
is well the second or third day to arrange for a 
demonstration, either by yourself or by an ad- 
vanced student. Nothing is quite so inspiring as 
to see some worth-while thing actually being 
accomplished. Teachers should practice to keep 
up their speed and should let the students see 
them work at the typewriter; they should do the 
things they are trying to teach others to do. It 
gives the student much more confidence in the 
teacher to see the teacher working along with 
him, 


VALUES OF TYPEWRITING 


Time is well spent if a few minutes are taken 
to discuss the value of typewriting. Too often 
its vocational value is the only value the students 
see unless other benefits are brought to their 
attention. Its use as an avocation appeals to 
some. It is a broadening course because of the 
great variety of material studied, used, and 
copied. The work of the advanced course may 
be correlated with business English, bookkeeping, 
office practice, and other commercial subjects. 
In the small high schools it often takes the place 
of some of these courses. Many do not know 
anything about telegrams, law, and business 
papers until they get this knowledge from the 
typewriting course. Typewriting should help 
them with their study of English, spelling, and 
punctuation. Here they have a chance to apply 
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the many things they have learned in these 
courses. The value of typewriting in college is 
almost inestimable in being able to hand in 
neatly-written daily work, themes, and term 
papers. When a few values are suggested to the 
students, they themselves are able to think of 
others. 


EXHIBITING THE WORK OF STUDENTS 


The work of the best students should be 
exhibited so that all may see what is being ac- 
complished by some. Regular classroom work 
makes a nice exhibit if the students make covers 
for their weekly budgets, staple them together 
at the top, and exhibit them on a wire around 
the room. A wire just above the blackboard will 
serve this purpose and is inconspicuous. Most of 
the students enjoy working out cover designs for 
their budgets. A special bulletin board should be 
used to display any particularly neat work 
which needs to be displayed without the cover. 
The best speed and accuracy tests should also be 
exhibited. The best specimens of work should 
constantly be exhibited on the board, and these 
should be changed often. A committee of stu- 
dents may be used to select the work to be ex- 
hibited. They appreciate this responsibility and 
it serves as an added stimulus. 


CONTESTS 


Students are always interested in the “‘con- 
test”’ idea and should be encouraged in this. In 
addition to competing with others, each should 
be encouraged to raise his own best record. A 
chart should be kept so that each student can see 
what he is doing from time to time, and what 
progress he is making. Speed and accuracy 
charts kept so that the students may have access 
to them are great helps. The teachers’ manual 
to 20th Century Typewriting gives a splendid 
sample of a chart constructed so that the best 
speed and accuracy of each student is before the 
class, and each student can tell where he is in 
comparison with the rest of the class. 


STUNT SENTENCES 


Some work on stunt sentences helps to keep 
up the interest of the class and has some value 
as well. Right- and left-hand sentences, word 
and letter alteration sentences, alphabetic sen- 
tences and sentences in which each word begins 
with the same letter of the alphabet have an 
appeal to students. These are especially good in 








strengthening weak fingers. Some of the students 
like to experiment with these sentences them- 
selves and often make sentences that may be 
used in the class, which gives them a feeling of 
accomplishment. 


POSITION CHARTS 


Charts may be made to grade the student on 
his position at the machine and he may be given 
a grade on such things as position of feet, body, 
forearms, wrists, hands and fingers; whether he 
keeps his eyes on the copy, throws the carriage, 
changes the paper correctly, etc. These are of 
most value at the beginning of the course. 


OUTSIDE PRACTICE 


Students usually like to do some outside 
practice and should be given this opportunity. 
They should, however, be told from the first 
that it is not so much the amount of time they 
spend as the amount of intelligent practice they 
do that helps them to become expert typists. 
They need to be taught the value of thinking as 
well as the way to use their hands in practice. 


Students also should be discouraged from 
working for speed too soon and should be shown 
from the very first how accuracy automatically 
increases their speed. If tests are called accuracy 
tests rather than speed tests, the students usually 
are not in such a hurry to work for speed. Some- 
times in grading tests, it is a good plan to give 
them a grade on accuracy alone, without figuring 
speed, as A for a perfect paper, A- for a paper 
with one error, B, two errors, etc. This encourages 
the student who is slow but accurate, and tends 
to show the students who can write fast but 
inaccurately just how serious it is to make so 
many errors. They too often want to feel that 
their speed is the gross number of words they 
write rather than the net number, and are satis- 
fied to feel that they might have made such and 
such a speed had they not made so many errors. 


We must continually be on the alert. When 
students are doing drill work or taking tests, we 
must be checking on them to see that they have 
good position, keep their eyes on the copy, throw 
the carriage, use the tabular key to indent for 
paragraphs, change the paper correctly, etc. We 
can put their names on the board when they do 
any of these things incorrectly, stressing only 
one or two each day if necessary. The students 
will try hard to keep their names off the board. 
They like to be challenged and like to accept 
responsibility. Whenever we can make their 
assignment, daily work, drill work, or class work 
in the form of a challenge, we are furnishing a 
motive.—Lola Minich; State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
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Forty Words a Minute in Six Weeks 





Lela Denney 
Jo Robinson 


Elmer C. Hum- 
phrey, Head of the 
Department of 
Commerce, State 
Teachers College, 
Silver City, New 
Mexico, offers 
some enthusiatic praise. 


Elmer C. Humphrey 


Miss Lela Denney of Alamogordo, New 
Mexico, and Miss Jo Robinson of Hart, Texas, 
typed forty words a minute in five-minute tests 
in their sixth week of typewriting. 


These teachers were enrolled during the sum- 
mer session of 1932. They wanted a knowledge 
of typewriting but had less than six weeks in 
which to learn it. They were two of a class of 
twelve who had not even attempted to type by 
the so-called “hunt and peck” method. The net 
speed range of the twelve students was from 
fourteen to forty words a minute with a median 
of twenty-two. All students maintained a high 
degree of accuracy. 


In submitting a report of his class, Mr. 
Elmer C. Humphrey stated, “Last year we used 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING in all four 
beginning sections and next year we plan to use 
it in the advanced section. My students have 
shown remarkable progress. The summer school 
students have been particularly successful, in 
view of the fact that they have had very little 
instruction except the aid of 2oTH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING. Even the slower students 
were enthusiastic; they felt that the knowledge 
they gained was indispensable.” 
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Incentives for Increased Efficiency in Typewriting 


There is something fas- 
cinating about typewriting, 
even to pupils who have 
difficulty in mastering the 
subject. How often we hear 
something to this effect: 
“I like typewriting best of 
all my studies, even if I do 
not make very good grades 
in it.’ The manual phase 
of typewriting offers a wel- 
come change from the gen- 
eral classroom activities; 
then there is the added in- 
terest that comes from the 
fact that the student has 
very definite means of meas- 
uring his own achievement. He can see exactly 
where his difficulties are, how he stands indi- 
vidually, and how he compares with the other 
members of the class. 


Timed tests, graded according to the Inter- 
national Typewriting Contest Rules, are gener- 
ally conceded to be the most reliable method of 
measuring the ability of the student. There have 
been many plans for determining numerical 
grades for speed results. The one here given 
probably contains nothing entirely new. The 
scale for grading is a simple one—easily compre- 
hended and easily remembered. The student 
has no difficulty in scoring his own paper, which 
he does after it has received the required number 
of checkings. 


Lena Huggler 


In a fifteen-minute test, the accuracy grade 
is obtained by subtracting two per cent for each 
error from the possible one hundred per cent. The 
difference between the minimum speed required 
and the passing grade represents the number to 
be added to the rate or speed a minute to obtain 
the speed grade. Table I shows the form of 
heading used for speed papers. This pupil is in 
the fourth semester. ‘The speed required for 
entering the fourth semester is 40 words a min- 
ute. Since a speed of 40 words represents a grade 
of 75, the difference between these two numbers, 
or 35, is the number to be added to the rate a 
minute to obtain the speed grade. In this case, 
a speed of 56 words a minute is graded ninety-one 
per cent (56 plus 35). 


Table I 


Heading for Speed Papers 


Leonora Plate Typewriting 4-7 March 11, 1932 
Strokes 4411 Words 882 Errors 4 Net 842 Speed 56 
Average 92 Accuracy Grade 92 Speed Grade gr 
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Since there were four errors, the accuracy grade 
is 92 (100 minus 8). The average or final score is 
92. 

As a further incentive for accuracy, an Honor 
Roll for the entire term is kept on the board. 
As soon as a pupil makes the required speed for 
his grade, with not over five errors on a fifteen- 
minute test, his name and record are placed on 
the Honor Roll. It remains for the rest of the 
semester, changing only as the record improves. 
This has been found to be a powerful stimulus 
for increasing accuracy. Table II shows the 
record of a fourth-semester class of twenty-three 
or for a period of six weeks. The first student, 
Leonora Plate, has been on the Honor Roll three 
times, her best record being a speed of 56 words 
a minute, with four errors for fifteen minutes. 
Ten students have made the Honor Roll a total 
of twenty-four times, Josephine Mizer leading in 
the number of times (nine). Speed papers re- 
ceive three checkings by the pupils, a final 
checking being made by the teacher before the 
best grade for each pupil is recorded. 


Each student keeps his own record on a 
progress graph which he has made, showing 
accuracy and speed curves. Chart I shows a 
progress graph for a fourth-semester pupil. The 
upper or dotted line represents her accuracy 
record; the lower, or solid line represents her 
speed record. A bar graph showing the speed of 
each member of the class is kept by the teacher. 
These graphic pictures tell an interesting story, 
a very happy one when the grades are on the 
upward trend. Then success is its own greatest 
reward and stimulus to still greater achievement. 
With the great wealth of fine material now 
available, the typewriting teacher can do much 
to inspire pupils with the confidence that “taketh 
away all fear” so that all may do their best and 
experience the joy and satisfaction that comes 
from a task well done. 


Table II 
Honor Roll 
TIMES ON 

NAME Errors Speep Honor Roi 
Leonora Plate 4 56 3 
Dorothy Mae Long 3 50 3 
Margaret Walker 5 50 1 
Wilma Edrington 5 50 2 
Doris McFadin 2 49 1 
Josephine Mizer 3 48 9 
Lulu Menendez 4 43 1 
Emma Steele 3 42 1 
Martha Bickner 4 42 2 
Catherine Magac 5 42 1 
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Chart I 
Progress Graph for Timed Tests 
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*Rate per minute. **Errors for 15 minutes. 





—Lena A. Huggler, High School, East St. Louis, Illinois. 








35th Convention, National Commercial Teachers Federation 
Chicago, December 27, 28, 29, 1932 


E. H. Norman, President of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation has submitted 
a tentative program for the annual convention 
which will be held in Chicago during the Christ- 
mas holidays. The Convention, as usual, will be 
held in the Stevens Hotel. , 


In submitting the tentative program, Mr. 
Norman stated, ‘“The Chairmen of the Sectional 
Meetings and Round-Table Discussions are work- 
ing diligently. I urge you to make your plans to 
attend the convention. Applications for member- 
ship should be sent with a check for $2 to the 
Secretary, Bruce F. Gates of Waterloo, Iowa.” 


The tentative program is as follows: 


Tuesday, December 27 


Informal Reception 


Wednesday, December 28 


Federation Meeting: Music; Community Singing; 
Address of Welcome; Response, J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green, Ky.; President’s Address, 
E. H. Norman, Baltimore, Md. 


Federation Luncheon: Presiding, Bruce F. Gates, 
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Waterloo, Iowa; Reception of Past Presidents; 
Five or Six Three-Minute Speeches. 


Department Programs: Public Schools Depart- 
ment; Private Schools Department. 


Round-Table Programs: Shorthand and Type- 
writing Round Table; Business Round Table; 
College Instructors’ Round Table; Stenotype 
Round Table; Penmanship Round Table. 


Thursday, December 29 


Federation Meeting: Music; Community Singing; 
Address (Speaker to be selected); Election of 
Officers. 


Department Programs: Public Schools Depart- 
ment; Private Schools Department. 


Round-Table Programs: Shorthand and Type- 
writing Round Table; Business Round Table; 
College Instructors’ Round Table; Stenotype 
Round Table; Penmanship Round Table. 


Federation Banquet: Toastmaster, Paul Moser, 
Chicago, Ill.; Music; Address (Speaker to be 
selected); Awarding of 100% Certificates; 
Distribution of Exhibitors’ Prizes; Inaugu- 
ration of Officers; Dancing. 
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Montana's Champion Typist 


Miss Helen 
Fenzl of Chester 
High School, 
Chester, Mon- 
tana, won the 
state champion- 
ship in typewrit- 
ing in Bozeman, 
Montana,April 26. 

In submitting 
Miss Fenzl’s pic- 
ture, her teacher, 
Mr. Ralph Gross- 
hart, stated, “This letter is for the purpose of 
complimenting you on the fine text, 20TH CEN- 
TURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING. 


“Last year was our first year to use your 
typewriting text and we accomplished great 
things. One of our first-year typing pupils, Miss 
Helen Fenzl, won the Montana State Champion- 
ship. This is the first time that a Chester High 
School student has won a championship. 





Helen Fenzl 


“During April, Miss Fenzl consistently typed 
between sixty and sixty-five words a minute on 
fifteen-minute tests. She has no typewriter at 
home, and I believe that her rapid development 
was largely due to the typewriting manual used.” 


Armstrong College Expands 


Armstrong College of 
Business Administration, 
Berkeley, California, has 
broadened its scope by 
entering the junior college 
field. President J. Evan 
Armstrong, one of the out- 
standing exponents of col- 
legiate education on the 
Pacific Coast, announced 
that the new department 
opened on September 19. 

The major departments 
of Armstrong College now 
include the College of Com- 
merce, with majors in ac- 
counting, business manage- 
ment, foreign trade, and merchandising; the 
College of Secretarial Science; the Commercial 
Teachers College; and the Junior College. 

Armstrong College has been accredited by the 
state of California to award the junior college 
title of Associate of Arts and to confer the follow- 
ing academic degrees: Bachelor of Business 
Administration, Master of Business Administra- 
tion, Bachelor of Science, and Master of Science. 
Mr. Armstrong is optimistic over the outlook 
for the future. 





J. Evan Armstrong 



































Make your selling course 
complete by adding ~ 


FUNDAMENTALS 


of 
RETAIL SELLING 


By WALTERS and ROWSE 


The fundamental principles of selling are applied to retailing. This text is recommended for a 


course to follow general salesmanship or for an independent course. 


cooperative training. 


It is suitable for use in 


A work book and teachers’ manual may be obtained to accompany it. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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COMMERCIAL LAW | 


by Peters and Pomeroy 
(Third Edition) 








Written With a New Viewpoint 


The authors have assumed that it is more important for the 
student to learn to appreciate that law is an aid to business 
rather than a restraining influence. Law is presented as a 
vital social instrument which enables our intricate system 
of business relations to operate smoothly. The subject is 
highly socialized. Its value to the layman and to the 


business man is increased 
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se + | SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Gg i (Specialists in Business Education) 
heemange Fe Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Convention Calendar 





Name of Association 


Date of Meeting 





Arizona State Teachers Association 


Arkansas Education Association 


California Teachers Association — 


RR ya Teh Se riiiecs ciea eh 5.50) ted Silda Ree 
Northern 


Southern California Commercial Teachers Association 


Colorado Education Association 


Commercial Education Association of New York and 
Vicinity 


Connecticut State Teachers Association............. 
Delaware Teachers Association.................... 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Idaho Education Association — 
Dist. No. 1 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 


Illinois State Teachers Association — 
DuPage Valley 
East Central 
Eastern...... 
Illinois Valley 
I 5.6 5 ids dss os de babes bose aan 
Northwestern 
Rock River 


Kansas Commercial Teachers Association 


Louisiana Teachers Association 





Maine Teachers Association 


ee ee ee 


Maryland State Teachers Association 


Michigan Education Association — 
Dist. No. 1 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 
Dist. 





Phoenix 


Hot Bosings...........20. 


Po as Cs ke 
reper ee 


ID ca revicswasivaead 


er ree 


Grand Junction........... 


Brooklyn 


err 
Wilmington 


Washington, D. C 


Coeur @ Aleme............ 
IN Sic ass ose .dcn wens 

ers Lt aurea 
‘ t. ree 
is i oe a 
re 
| SR eae ere 


4 Serer 
RE Soha Shc dgste see 


ae ears 
I o55 ck nla ina ro.a eo eS 
errr. 
hsb s sinneien 
NE no ki a snes been 


ee 
EN ki ew cawnsuce 


RN Tate oe Soe Bae 


Indianapolis............. 


re 
maou (City........ 
Council Bluffs 
Des Moines 


BN erie sebis ait vases 
| ESE ae 
a a an 


ee 


CS eee 
anes ons diate ii 
laid inch a50 od 


Grand Rapids............ 
fc | Se 
Ce ere 
ee TELE TERETE 
Benton Harbor-St. Joseph. 
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October 28, 29, 1932 
October 20-22, 1932 


November 21-23, 1932 
October 24-26, 1932 


October 29, 1932 


November 10-12, 1932 
November 10-12, 1932 
November 10-12, 1932 


November 5, 1932 
October 28, 1932 
November 10, 11, 1932 
April 12-15, 1933 


October 7, 8, 1932 
October 6, 7, 1932 
October 28, 29, 1932 
October 28, 29, 1932 
October 14, 15, 1932 
October 14, 15, 1932 
November 25, 26, 1932 


October 24, 1932 
October 14, 1932 
October 14, 1932 
October 13, 14, 1932 
November 4, 1932 
October 21, 1932 
October 14, 1932 
October 13, 14, 1932 
October 14, 1932 
December 27-30, 1932 


November 17-19, 1932 


-| October 20, 21, 1932 


Sept. 30, October 1, 1932 
October 6, 7, 1932 
October 13, 14, 1932 
November 3-5, 1932 


November 4, 5, 1932 
November 17-19, 1932 
October 27-29, 1932 
October 21, 22, 1932 


October 27-29, 1932 
October 20, 21, 1932 
October 20, 21, 1932 
October 27, 28, 1932 
September 29, 30, 1932 
October 14, 15, 1932 
Sept. 29-October 1, 1932 
October 13, 14, 1932 
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Name of Association 


Date of Meeting 





Minnesota Education Association.................. 

Missouri State Teachers Association — 
ea a inasd hk Midaln ken lela o-oo aceg names 
Northwest 
Northeast 
iil ca hed sing aridieorem acd om ad GE 
South Central 
Southwestern 


| 


Ce 


) 


Oe 


Montana Education Association — 
ei Sone do's. bc.a%a Moke elas o Piaeetbiaes Sate 
North Central 
Eastern 


er 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


National Education Association 
(Department of Superintendence) 
National Education Association 


Nebraska State Teachers Association 


Nevada State Teachers Association................ 
New England High School Commercial Teachers 
Association 


2 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of 
New Jersey 


New Mexico Educational Association . 


New York State Teachers Association — 


| 
ee 
ee 


EEE eee re eee rey 
Central-Western 
ORCL © do 5.5 spade Gicisa iPad de eee 
House of Delegates 


North Dakota Education Association 


Ohio Education Association — 
Northwestern 
Southeastern 
Eastern 


coe er ere re eee eeee reser eseeeeeees 
ee ae 
Oe 
ee 2 


Pe 
Coe CC ee OHO EEE Oe ere rereseseses 
Coe eee eee ere eer ee sees eee eeeeeeseeese 


Northwestern 
EE rr ay Pree 
Southwestern 
Panhandle 


St. Paul 


en gg anti eh emus 
aryville..... 
Kirksville. . 

—_< Girardeau 


Springfield. 
Kansas City 


No oa a ic. a sivn aie 
Great Falls 


Billings... 
Chicago, Ill 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Chicago, Ill 


ee 


Worcester, Mass 


ee 


Manchester 


Atlantic City 


eo 


New York City 


ee 


Jackson. . 
Steubenville... 
IE cvpcsoeec seas 
Cincinnati 


Ponca Clty.” Rikhastia hove 
Muskogee. . 
eis sa wie we. 'ianonin 





Ea er nee 


DI eiSraa asia ates SA 


Ee ne 


Rochester................ 


Eee 


ahoma City and Tulsa. 


.| October 27-29, 1932 


.| October 20, 21, 1932 


...| October 20, 21, 1932 
...| October 20, 21, 1932 
.| October 20, 21, 1932 


.| October 20, 21, 1932 
October 20-22, 1932 
November 9-11, 1932 


.| October 27-29, 1932 
October 27-29, 1932 
.| October 27-29, 1932 


December 27-29, 1932 


Feb. 25-March 2, 1933 
.| July 1-7, 1933 


October 26-29, 1932 
October 26-29, 1932 
.| October 26-29, 1932 


-..| October 26-29, 1932 


October 26-29, 1932 
October 26-29, 1932 


October 24-27, 1932 


.| November 5, 1932 


October 21, 22, 1932 


November 11-14, 1932 
November 2-5, 1932 


October 6, 7, 1932 

.| October 6, 7, 1932 

.| October 20, 21, 1932 
October 20, 21, 1932 

.| October 28, 1932 
October 28, 29, 1932 
November 4, 5, 1932 
November 21, 22, 1932 


October 26-28, 1932 


.| October 28, 29, 1932 
October 27, 28, 1932 


_..| October 28, 29, 1932 


October 28, 1932 
October 28, 29, 1932 
October 28, 29, 1932 


.| October 27-29, 1932 
.| October 27-29, 1932 
.| October 27-29, 1932 


-..| October 27-29, 1932 
.| October 27-29, 1932 


.| October 27-29, 1932 
.| October 21, 22, 1932 
October 27-29, 1932 
February 2-4, 1933 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Oregon State Teachers Association...............-- PN cccnscababvcee es December 28-30, 1932 
Pennsylvania State Education Association — 
SE oa $0 23 CA 6 Sw wo aHO He chee Grove City...............] October 14, 15, 1932 
NDS i Re Oe San ine. oid le ae aie Lock Haven.............- October 6, 7, 1932 
 Mikiscke kid rkedechktemdevenkeekhaal bak bras ccciss ewes October 21, 22, 1932 
SEA ee ree yee Scranton.................| March 3, 4, 1933 
 idnagt chtudsakcadincdeycudesee ee March 8-11, 1933 
aed bisa. kowitnd aeeinnsbieebernen a April 6-8, 1933 
I a avin dias Oe ier ts ee we Rea SE eee April 7, 8, 1933 
ethensud oka dhkedeninradek canes Oenatd Harrisburg...............]| December 27-29, 1932 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction.............. PROVEN. 54... ccrcen cae October 27-29, 1932 
South Dakota Education Association............... Rapid City...............| November 21-23, 1932 
Southern Commercial Teachers Association......... Chattanooga, Tenn....... November 24-26, 1932 
Tennessee State Teachers Association.............. a ree ere April 13-15, 1933 
Texas State Teachers Association................+- ee November 25, 26, 1932 
Tri-State Commercia! Education Association........ a December 3, 1932 
Vermont State Teachers Association............... a ee eer October 13, 14, 1932 
Virginia Education Association.................... NS ht acitinGonknien November 25, 1932 
Washington Education Association................. , ee October 17, 18, 1932 
ER RE October 17, 18, 1932 
sc .vskedseweee October 20, 21, 1932 
ee ee October 20, 21, 1932 
hts coke een eeen October 24, 25, 1932 
Walla Walla............. October 24, 25, 1932 
; a iveeeen October 27, 28, 1932 
Wematenes...........62.. October 27, 28, 1932 
West Virginia State Education Association.......... Huntington.............. October 27-29, 1932 
Wisconsin Teachers Association.................... Ee Or oe re October 7, 1932 
OS TOT eT TT October 6, 7, 1932 
815 cana in nak October 7, 1932 
bine eaeaeeg ewe October 13, 14, 1932 
La Crosse................| October 13, 14, 1932 
Madison.................] February 10, 11, 1933 
eee November 3-5, 1932 
Ry incu cand pans UesSeded ph aad yer scneesehe Thermopolis............. October 13-15, 1932 














Types of Tests in Business Education 
(Continued from page 57) 
Completion Tests 


The completion test is a form of simple 
recall test. It may be used in almost any school 
subject. It is very free from guessing and chance 
effects. 

The early forms of completion tests provided 
blank spaces almost any place in each sentence. 
Modern usage favors the single blank space at 
the end or toward the end of each incomplete 


sentence. If the blank space occurs toward the 
end of the statement, the student is not confused 
with the grammatical construction of the sen- 
tence. Placing the blanks at the end of each 
sentence makes scoring easier and more accurate. 

In the opinion of the writer the completion 
test should be pretty largely confined to factual 
measurement, to vocabulary testing, and to very 
technical words. The blank space should call for 
a very definite word of a highly technical nature. 

Simple recall tests and enumeration tests are 
variations of the completion tests and follow the 
same rules for construction. 
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A. MODERN TEXT 


IN OFFICE PRACTICE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE 
by Loso and Hamilton is recommended for an 
advanced course to prepare students to 
enter office positions. It is more than merely 
a secretarial training text. The student is 
given practical training in office procedure, 
office practice, office customs, and office 


ethics. The course ties together the informa- 


tion obtained from previous commercial 


courses and introduces new subject matter 
that will be of value to the student when he 
accepts his first position. Questions, prob- 
lems, and projects enable a teacher to apply 


the principles. 
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The Realization of 
Bookkeeping Objectives 
(Continued from page 77) 


SUMMARY 


(1) Bookkeeping and accounting have evolved 
with commerce and industry from simple records 
into accounting systems adapted to control giant 
corporations with vast organizations, complex 
financial structures, and far-flung markets. The 
bookkeeping job in the large business has been 
broken down into many specialized tasks. On 
the other hand, numerous small businesses still 
employ people who keep a complete set of books. 
Training for these jobs should be given to selected 
students whose ability, aptitudes, and interests 
qualify them for such tasks. Their training should 
include a study of such materials as will help 
them win promotion to positions of responsibility 
consistent with their abilities. Moreover, book- 
keeping in high school may lay the foundation 
for further study at higher levels. 


(z) Almost ten million small, independent 
business men need some knowledge of bookkeep- 


ing and accounting to manage their affairs effi- 
ciently, to meet income tax requirements, and 
to reduce their risks of failure. 


(3) All citizens, consumers and investors need 
some training in bookkeeping to obtain a broader 
understanding of business as affected by record 
keeping; to manage their personal, everyday 
business affairs: more adequately; and to partici- 
pate more intelligently in the affairs of social 
institutions. 


Two years of bookkeeping are recommended 
for the first class and one year for the second and 
third classes mentioned above. The one year 
course should emphasize the nontechnical phases 
of the subject. 


(4) All students need the habits, ideals, and 
attitudes which it is possible for the alert book- 
keeping teacher to develop in the bookkeeping 
course. 


To accomplish all this, the subject cannot be 
left to hit and miss methods. On the contrary, 
it must be brought under control; it must .be 
supervised and administered to realize clearly de- 
fined objectives if it is to maintain its proper 
place in the business curriculum. 








PROGRESSIVE 


BOOKKEEPING 
AND 


ACCOUNTING 


by ee 
M. L. PEARSON 


IT HAs THESE DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES — 


1. Sales and purchases are treated as incomes and costs, respectively. 


2. Nontrading problems are introduced, thus avoiding the inventory while 
showing the effects of income and cost on proprietorship. 


3. Items of income and cost are introduced as subdivisions of proprietorship. 
All post-closing entries are eliminated by making adjusting entries under 


the accounts affected. 
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FUNDAMENTALS of 
SALESMANSHIP 


| By R. G. WALTERS | 





The first edition of FUNDAMENTALS | 
OF SALESMANSHIP is the most 
| widely-used text in its field. The second 
| edition is more complete and is up to 
) date in every detail. In rewriting the 
text, the author hed the cooperation of 
| more than thirty leading business firms 
such as General Motors, General Elec- 
tric Company, large department stores, 
and chain stores. New problems, new 
| illustrations, and some new chapters 
have been introduced. 


| an ta 
/ \ 
/ Available \ 


| 











| with a work book | 


ry SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. ' and a teachers’ / 
+ 


. . *. . +4 \ 
qi" (Specialists in Business Education) x. manual 
~ 
Ihe Mark of a Good Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Some Memorial! 


Two gentlemen stopped on the street to talk to 
each other, one wearing a large diamond tie pin. 
“Isaacs,” said the other, “dot is a fine diamond you 
have it. Vare you get it.” 

“Vell,” explained Isaacs, “my brother he died and 
left $450 for a stone. And dis is de stone.” 


J 


A Falling Temperature 


Little Girl (rushing into Doctor’s office): “Please, 
Doctor, come at once to father. Mother’s taken ’is 
temperature an’ it’s gone down.” 

a Doctor: “That’s all right, my dear— that’s splen- 
id. 

“Taint all right; it’s gone right down. ’E’s swal- 
lered it.” 

. 


Too Many Controls 


“How many controls are there on your radio?” 
“Three; my mother-in-law, my sister-in-law and my 
wife.” 

e 


Verbatim 
“So, your name is George Washington,” the old 
lady mused. 
“Yessum,” replied the small colored lad. 
“I guess you try to be exactly like him, or as nearly 
as possible?” 
“Lak who?” 
“Why, like George Washington.” 
“Ah caint help bein’ lak Jahge Washin’ton, cause 
dat’s who I is.” 
. . e 
Strict Orders 
The Boss: On your way to Smith and Sons you 
will pass a football field. 
Office Boy (hopefully): Yes, sir. 
The Boss: Well, pass it. 
* o * 
This Machine Age 
The farmer’s pink-cheeked daughter was coming up 
the lane. She was clad in a grimy pair of overalls from 
the pockets of which bulged bunches of waste and 
sundry wrenches and pliers. In her hand was a dirty 
satchel of iron tools. 
“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“I’m going a-milking, sir,” she said. 
“But why the tools, my pretty maid?” 
“Trouble,” she said, “with that blamed milking 
machine again.” 
e a - 


Getting Hot 


Teacher: Who can tell me where dew comes from? 
Max: The earth rotates so rapidly that it perspires. 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Weak-Willed 
The strong man, gleaming knife in hand, gazed at 
the smooth, white body in the water. 
“T cannot do it!” he groaned. “It’s not a man’s 
work.” Tears streamed down his cheeks. 
The woman, with a look of utter scorn, seized the 
knife—and finished peeling the onion! 


Acquitted 


Little Johnny came into the house eating a cookie 
which he had apparently got at the house of a neighbor. 

“Haven’t I often told you not to ask Mrs. Mason 
for a cookie?” said his mother reprovingly. “How many 
times must I tell you that polite little boys don’t do 
such things?” 

“But I didn’t ask her, mother,” said Johnny de- 
fensively, “I know where she keeps them.” 


Absent Minded 
The mill foreman came upon two darkies walking 
slowly up the road, single file. 
“Say, you, why ain’t you worthless niggers work- 
ing?” 
“We’se working, boss, sho’ nuff. We’se carrying 
this plank up to the mill.” 
“What plank? I don’t see any plank.” 
“Well, fo’ de lawd’s sake, Abe! Ef we ain’t gone 
an’ forgot de plank!” 
o a om 
Out of Tune 
Nervous Musician: “Madam, your cat has kept us 
awake two nights with its serenade.” 
Mrs. Nextdoor (tartly): “What do you want me to 
do, shoot the cat?” 
Nervous Musician: “No, madam, but couldn’t you 
have him tuned?” 
2 . - 


Pat Mixed 
An Irishman got a job at a railway station. When 
the first train came in, however, he forgot the name of 
the station; so he called out: “Here ye are for where ye 
are going. All in there for here, come out.” 
a e . 


And the Last 
“Officer, you can’t bluff me. I’m an A. B. and an 


“Good; now we’ll give you the third degree.” 
a 
A Fan 
“Johnny, what are the seasons?” 
“You mean in the United States?” 
“Yes, of course.” 


“Baseball and football.” 
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The principles and rules 








of arithmetic are applied. 





The problems are taken 








| from real life — from ac- 


tual business situations. 








Students are quick to 


respond. » » » » 







































































Available for a long 
or short course 
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WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted as teacher of commercial subjects 
by young man; single; college and business college grad 
uate. Best of references. Address, No. 381. 





Young man, 26, single, has had seven years’ business 
experience, holds B. S. degree in Commercial Education. 
Can teach bookkeeping and allied subjects. Would teach 
either in a business or public school. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address, No. 382. 





Lady teacher desires position. Can teach all commer- 
cial subjects. Graduate from liberal arts college and 
school of commerce. Four years’ high school teaching 
experience. Address, No. 383. 





Experienced business school man would like to teach 
for small salary, with good school that would assure 
him a better salary when business gets better. Salary 
is hardly a consideration. Address, No. 384. 





Man, 27 years of age, B. S. degree in Commercial 
Education, two years successful teaching experience, 
desires a teaching position. Reasonable salary accepted. 
Write, E. P. Hansen, Ringsted, Iowa. 





SALESMAN—MANAGER—COMMERCIAL PRINCI- 
PAL. Middle-aged man, thoroughly experienced in all 
phases of business college work, is open for bids from 
reputable business colleges. Oniy institutions of sound 
financial backing and hg oy to pay for A-1 service will 
be considered. Address, No. 385. 





Experienced field man would like position with 
Southern school. Will accept any reasonable offer. 
Available immediately. Would consider leasing good 
school. Address, No. 386. 





Young married man of proved ability, 35 years of 
age, with degree and sixteen years’ successful experience 
as teacher, executive and owner of business college, 
qualified to teach accounting or any commercial subject 
or to manage a school, desires a permanent teaching 
position or principalship. Address, No. 387. 





Teaching position wanted by educated and ex 
og Secretarial course or stenographic. Addr 
o. 


‘. 





Experienced commercial school salesman desires 
position with good organization. Address, No. 389. 





Business college position wanted by experienced man. 
College graduate, capable, hard worker. Teach all sub- 
jects, solicit, do advertising and executive work. Good 
manager. Best of references. Address, No. 390. 


Wanted, a teaching position by a man who has had 
eighteen years’ experience in business college and high 

school commercial ow: Holder of] State Life Cer- 
tificate and has M. A. degree. Address, No. 397. 








WANTED—To trade a completely equipped 
and up-to-date business college located in the 
southern part of Pennsylvania for a business 

| college anywhere in the New England States. 
| This — is free of debt, long established, 
paying a es profit, but owner merely wishes to 

(peace in his home locality. Address, No. 403. 
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TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A well-equipped and established business college for 
sale in Southwest Louisiana city of 21,000. Selling on 
account of ill health. Two teachers can handle; good 
— to draw from; has full confidence and endorse- 
ment of high school, banks, Chamber of Commerce, and 
business men. $1,000 cash, $500 terms. Address, No. 398. 





Business coilege established in 1899; population over 
100,000; seating capacity over 200; Midwestern state; all 
late machines, such as bookkee ing machine, ediphone, 
calculator, adding machine and duplicator; lease, three 
years unexpired, reasonable rent. Address, No. 399. 





Business college in an Eastern state, almost twenty- 
five years old; well equipped; wonderfui ibilities for 
energetic person; cash eposit required, \~7 Ae 00, 
balance on the installment plan. Address, N 





Old-established Western school doing an annual 
business of two to twelve thousand dollars. Excellent 
equipment and ideal location; $2000 cash, balance easy 
monthly payments. Address, No. 401. 





Splendid small business college. Excellent opportu- 
nity for man and wife. Well advertised. Located in good 
small city, surrounded by rich agricultural section. For 
sale at less than inventory value. Address, No. 402. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted, a tuition salesman. City of 40,000. Good 
surrounding territory. Permanent position for right 
man. wing and commission. Address, No. 391. 





Contract man wanted by leading Pacific Coast college 
of commerce to visit high schools, address assemblies 
and business men’s clubs, and establish Ta will. Only 
well-educated, forceful speaker with th ——— experi- 
ence as an educator considered. Age 26-40 ust have 
car. State age, education, experience, and salary ex- 
pected or no attention will be given. Address, No. 392. 


Wanted, a lady shorthand teacher of cmperionae to 
join me in opening a business college in Anaheim, Cali- 
ornia, a city of 12,000 with fine surrounding territ 

Low rent. A small investment of $350.00 and divide 
50-50. References exchanged. Address, No. 393 








WANTED, solicitor and part-time teacher for a busi- 
ness college ‘in Pennsylvania. Excellent territory. Car 
necessary. Work to in at once. A good opportunity 
for the right man. Address, No. 394 





An old-established school in one of the best agricul- 
os counties of Texas needs a good solicitor, with car. 
Address, No. 395. 





Managerial position open for college graduate, 35-38, 
with business college sales-executive experience. Please 
give full particulars in first letter. Address, No. 404. 


Wanted, a capable commercial teacher to invest a 
small amount and manage a | ory commercial college. 
School is located in the best field in the Middle West. 
Position will pay well. Address, No. 396. 








Good Kansas territory open for reputable salesman. 
Car necessary. Give experience, address and age. Ad- 
dreas, No. 405. 
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Teach business training with 


‘iia SOcIAL-FCONOMIC WALUES 



































i Oe, GENERAL BUSINESS 
=a TRAINING 


by Crabbe and Slinker 


ee 


emphasizes the nontechnical values of business 
education. Subject matter was included only 
when it proved to have definite values to the 
consumer and to the producer. It has definite 


social-economic values for the layman and is 





especially valuable as a pre-commer- 


| cial subject. » » » » » 
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New = Revised 


1932 


Income Tax 





Accounting 


by J. F. Sherwood 





























Just off the press! In accord with the 1932 Revenue Act. Divided into 
four parts: (a) Returns for Individuals, (6) Returns for Estates and Trusts, 


(c) Returns for Partnerships, (d) Returns for Corporations. Available with a 


work book. » A manual of solutions is furnished to teachers free of charge. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY — Specialists in 
+f 
Business Education — Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 9 2e!%:Se4 


“Pusuness “Taxthook 





It holds the interest of students — 
FAcTORS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 








« « by Staples and York » » 


This text is based upon the hypothesis that 
“Industry is man-made.” The authors show 
how man’s activities are influenced by 
Economic Factors, Material Factors, and 
Regional Factors. The course is moti- 
vated by (a) Questions on the text, 
(b) Problems and Projects, (c) Prob- 
lems for Supplementary Study, and 
(d) Topics for Class Discussion. 


i 
| 
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4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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